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CONTEMPORARY PERPLEXITIES IN DEMOCRATIC 
THEORY 


T. V. SMITH 


T WAS certainly a fateful day for mankind when the 
| spirit of ’76 and ’89 travailed and brought forth those 
triplets of ideals—Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
Fateful, first, because neither of them alone is capable of 
achieving full maturity on mundane soil; fateful, second, be- 
cause, though committed by human aspiration to a common 
life, they cannot dwell together in amity. Liberty had been 
achieved by a few in Greece; fraternity had perhaps been 
achieved by more in Palestine; equality had perhaps been 
achieved by still more in medieval ages. But these latter fate- 
ful and adventurous years have proclaimed from the house- 
tops that all men should achieve all of them all at once. Of 
course such a thing was impossible, for practical if not also for 
theoretical reasons. But let no one jump too hastily to the 
conclusion that the emphasis has been therefore unfruitful. It 
has been oftentimes the spirited assertion of the impossible 
that has widened the area of the possible. Postponing for a 
final word the difficulty of synthesis involved in taking all the 
democratic aims together, let us develop certain difficulties 
that grow out of each ideal taken separately. These difficulties 
we shall grasp at their juncture with philosophical ethics rath- 
er than at their connection with political practice. 


I 
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I 


And first the perplexity that the claim of liberty itself pre- 
sents. Liberty constitutes one of the most paradoxical de- 
mands that men have ever made upon their world. In its 
democratic aspect the difficulty is illustrated by the older phil- 
osophical paradox: man cannot be free because he is a product 
of nature and subject to her inexorable laws; but he also must _ 
be free because he transcends nature by understanding her. 
Immanuel Kant, facing this difficulty purely upon its theoretic 
side, could find no better resolution of the paradox than to ad- 
mit that man is both completely free and completely deter- 
mined—subject on the one side to all the causal laws that 
impinge alike upon the humblest atom and upon the most re- 
splendent galaxy; independent on the other side of every 
mundane force. 

The difficulty in democratic theory which this both illus- 
trates and parallels arises from the fact that the notion of 
freedom always implies independence from something and in- 
dependence for something else. The free man achieves eman- 
cipation from one set of circumstances to sink himself in 
another; he cannot ever be free from everything all at once. 
Such freedom would be an achievement of total insignificance. 
But its opposite does not therefore cease to seem a significant 
lack of freedom. The perplexity is present, though somewhat 
obscured, in the fine phrase “ordered freedom.” Now, there 
are clearly moments in which Wordsworth’s plaint commends 
itself to every democrat: ‘Me this unchartered freedom tires.” 
But there are equally lucid and authentic moments in which 
it is recognized that to “charter” freedom is to affix the prover- 
bial millstone, and that to “order” freedom is generously to 
offer the thirsty spirit water that is not wet. Rousseau, facing 
the perplexity in social terms, thought to resolve it in his for- 
mula that when a man binds himself, he is not bound, but free. 
If the welts did not outlast the cords of binding, such an inter- 
pretation might commend itself to aspiration; but the self that 
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does the binding loses its living identity in the Nirvana of 
habit, and the self that is bound rises to a new life that frets 
its energies against the chains that now have the feel of alien 
iron. 

If the reader suspect that underneath this verbiage lie only 
philosophic trivialities, let him consider the réle of law-break- 
ing in democratic practice. It is perhaps safe to assume that 
every reader of these words has sometimes violated a law en- 
acted by a democratic majority and proclaimed therefore by 
democratic theory to be legitimately binding upon him. He 
may have broken it idly, for which he ought to be ashamed; 
he may have broken it recklessly, for which he ought to re- 
form; but he may have broken it conscientiously, for which he 
ought to be—ought to be what? 

How can a good man in a democratic society conscientious- 
ly violate the will of the majority, to a respect for which he is 
foresworn? He cannot break it in the name of liberty, for the 
will of the majority is the modus operandi of his freedom. He 
cannot break it in the name of equality, for he cannot as a 
democrat assign the same right to every other man—that 
would be anarchy, not democracy. He cannot do it in the 
name of fraternity, for with brothers all things are common; 
mutual respect is the life-blood of community. And yet he 
does it; and, what is more, he oftentimes finds the doing of it 
justified in the subsequent enrichment of the democratic com- 
munity to which he belongs. That this is a genuine perplexity 
can be testified to by the consciences of a great many admit- 
tedly good citizens. And that it is very difficult of solution is 
made clear when we confess at once that the most promising 
formula is the admission that liberty is intrinsically lawless. 
But even if this could be harmonized with the necessity of de- 
pendable technique as a means to liberty, i.e., if liberty could 
be harmonized with itself, such a conception of liberty cer- 
tainly could not be harmonized with the equally pressing 
democratic virtues of equality and fraternity. 
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That liberty builds thus its bridge as it crosses it can be 
seen by the democrat perhaps more clearly on grounds less 
intimate to him, and so more objective to his beliefs and prej- 
udices. Both the American and the French democracies were 
initiated by revolution, i.e., by violation of existing law upon 
a large and bloody scale. That these revolutions were staged 
primarily in the name of liberty cannot obscure the fact that 
from the point of view of the pre-existing order they were en- 
tirely lawless. The fact that the lawlessness which they exem- 
plified was violent and bloody surely does not make them more 
virtuous than such violation of law as does not completely up- 
set the balance of society. They violently and lawlessly assert- 
ed freedom from an old order so that they might achieve a new 
order, an order in which they hoped peaceably to achieve pro- 
gressive ends. But the order that ensued, whatever it may 
have done for them, set limitations to the aspirations of its 
minorities similar to the ones against which they themselves 
had rebelled, when they found themselves hopelessly in the 
minority. What can they expect of the minorities that arise 
under their order? They expect obedience; but they did not 
give it, and they do not receive it. Growth would stop or creep 
on at too slow a pace if they did. Conscientious disobedience 
to democratic law seems to play the same rdle in perpetuating 
democratic societies as conscientious revolutions did in initiat- 
ing them. As long as there are minorities whe cannot get law- 
fully what they badly want, they will get it illegally; and as 
long as there are majorities there will be such minorities. And 
so forever a liberty that is license becomes a liberty that is 
law, to eventuate again as liberty that is license. 

This puts the perplexity very bluntly. It is perhaps better 
for the future that it present itself thus bluntly, so that every- 
body may know what is happening. But as a matter of fact it 
does always thus present itself. The average citizen per- 
sistently feels that the wealthy are managing somehow to 
achieve their liberty at the expense of the average man. He 
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suspects that they are disobeying the law with impunity. And 
so they may be. But it is sometimes easier to make the law; 
then you have no need to break it. Indeed, it is sometimes 
even simpler to elect the right judges to interpret the law and 
to hear your case. Consider the growth of corporations in 
America and the differential access to liberty which they give 
the wealthy man. The power which wealth gives coins itself 
into liberty in capitalistic democracy primarily through the 
privileges accorded corporations. The guaranteed protection 
given by the Fourteenth Amendment to the newly enfran- 
chised and helpless blacks came with great celerity through a 
legal fiction to protect, not the Negroes, but great corpora- 
tions masquerading as persons before the law—veritable gi- 
ants whose smallest privileges endangered the largest liberties 
of common folk. 

This paradox that liberty can be had only by taking it 
away is as applicable to the individual himself as it is to groups 
of individuals in the social process. To give free rein to one 
impulse in the task of personality-building means usually to 
limit the operation of other equally insistent impulses. Long 
ago Plato described this fate of the democratic man, and 
equated his weakness with that of the democratic society. For 
both alike, liberty means license, lawlessness, if it means any- 
thing at all; and license, even if it be liberty for some, marks 
the antithesis of liberty for others. Born of old, this liberty 
paradox remains one of the chief contemporary perplexities of 
democratic theory. 

II 

The perplexity in democratic theory that arises from the 
equality ideal has not so much to do with the question as to 
whether or not men are equal as to what foundation democra- 
cy has if, or since, men are not equal. Traditionally democracy 
has supposed itself to rest upon the solid foundation of human 
equality. ‘Men are created equal,” says the Declaration of 
Independence. “All men are naturally free and independent,” 
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reads the Virginia Declaration of Rights some weeks before 
the Declaration of Independence. ‘Men are born and con- 
tinue equal in respect of their rights,” declares the National 
Assembly of France on the eve of the Revolution. Men are 
naturally equal, cry all the theorists of the eighteenth and 
most of those of the nineteenth centuries. Men are equal be- 
fore God, murmur the religious of every period. Comes now 
Darwin, however, and anthropology, and empirical psychol- 
ogy. Behaviorism dissipates the soul, and nothing is left of 
man except what science sees and men themselves feel. Since 
observation reveals no particular in which men are actually 
equal, and feeling seems too unique and private to be con- 
ceived in terms more quantitative than individual idiosyn- 
cracies, no common human core of personality remains visible 
to support the notion of equality. A recent sympathetic critic 
of democracy has expressed the resulting negativism with the 
announcement that differential psychology has completely 
blasted the hopes of equalitarian democracy. If this were only 
one type of democracy and there were other kinds to choose 
from, this field lost, not all would be lost. But does anything 
actually remain of democracy when it is admitted that in no 
sense are men equal—any more, in fact, than remains of water 
when all the wetness is extracted? 

It may, of course, be replied in the spirit of Rousseau that 
it is the very fact that men are not equal that gives point to the 
assertion that they ought to be made equal; and one may con- 
sequently set himself heroically the task of making social or- 
ganization achieve what God and nature neglected to effect. 
This may be a satisfying solution of the perplexity to a tem- 
perament that can confidently assert “oughtness” without any 
“isness” underlying it. But this type of personality, thanks to 
the hardening up of the human mind by science, grows pro- 
gressively rarer. To say that men ought to be treated equally 
without some admitted equality in fact to justify the treat- 
ment claimed sounds more like preaching than like thinking. 
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If, then, there is no equality in fact, there is no room for as- 
serting equality as an ideal. Needed, then, a new foundation 
for democracy, or another social order to take its place. Mus- 
solini stands ready to furnish us the latter, if we find ourselves 
unable to invent the former. 

Were my present task to solve rather than to parade the 
contemporary perplexities of democratic theory, it might be 
argued that while every ideal—ethical, political, religious, 
artistic—has a certain basis in fact, it registers primarily a 
desire to have facts otherwise than as they are, and the conse- 
quent determination to try so to reconstruct the unsatisfac- 
tory real as to make it satisfactorily ideal. This does not, to be 
sure, remove all the perplexity, but it points inquiry in a di- 
rection thought by many to be more fruitful than the logic that 
ends by parading the foregoing perplexity in naked form. But 
this is not the place to develop the thought. I have undertaken 
this constructive task, though it must be admitted with equiv- 
ocal success, in my American Philosophy of Equality. 


Il 


There remains also within the democratic emphasis the 
claim of fraternity. Though perhaps basic to the aspiration of 
the human spirit, the ideal of brotherhood has remained large- 
ly on the fringe of democratic endeavor. This neglect consti- 
tutes a line of criticism against political democracy as an 
adequate formulation of a way of life; but it memorializes also 
a division of labor in modern times between the secular enter- 
prise which democracy on its political side has chosen to 
represent and the spiritual aspiration which religion on its 
organized side has been allowed to monopolize. The separa- 
tion between church and state represents the American way 
of seeking a unified national life by overt division of function. 
That the separate spheres represent no final duality of fact is 
fairly certain; that the present distribution represents even a 
permanent division of labor is highly questionable. 
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To justify this suspicion, let us note, on the one side, the 
declining efficacy of the church as the custodian of ideals in 
the Western world. It may be open to other interpretation, 
but to many outside observers Protestantism at least seems 
to play a constantly lessening rdle in the organization and di- 
rection of the deeper energies of modern life. Let us note, on 
the other side, as supplementing this interpretation, the ob- 
vious fact that a great many organizations definitely and not 
infrequently belligerently non-religious serve as synthesizing 
and idealizing agencies in our time. Social service, phil- 
anthropy, politics, particularly as the newly enfranchised 
feminine citizen conceives it—these are all undertaking, and 
oftentimes bettering the performance of, tasks traditionally 
denominated religious. 

With the further development and popularization of a 
functional logic that explains all ideas and ideals as having a 
common genesis from the difficulties that frustrate endeavor 
and a common function in furnishing a program and stimula- 
tion for removing the frustration—with this there must come, 
it would seem, a tightening up of the slack that hitherto has 
permitted the ideal to escape into some upper realm of ethics, 
or aesthetics, or theology, and lead there a serene but otiose 
existence. With the further naturalization by science of the 
ideal as hypothesis will almost certainly come progressive do- 
mestication in the natural realm of the ideal conceived first 
as ethics and then as theology. When and if this process 
should work itself out to as complete an eventuation as seems 
likely, spiritual realities will become depersonalized into 
ideals, ideals will shrink again into humble ideas, and ideas 
will become the servant of man in his practical efforts to mas- 
ter his environment and exploit it for his own ends. This 
eventuation would mark the complete secularization of the 
human spirit and would make one again the culture of man. 

But with this envisaged unification there arises a difficulty 
for democracy. For then democracy as fraternity can no long- 
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er look forward to the brotherhood of man through the father- 
hood of God; the brotherhood of man must be sought through 
and for the sake of men themselves. Moreover, the practical 
counterpart of this dialectical shift is that brotherhood must 
be achieved in actuality here and now rather than hoped for in 
some far-off and transcendental future. The convenient re- 
ligious maxim, Divide and postpone, must give way to what 
some would call a counsel of perfection, Unite and actualize 
thyself, Democracy. Walt Whitman must then supplant Rud- 
yard Kipling as humanity’s poet laureate. 

To achieve brotherhood, however, in whatever name and 
through whatever avenue, means that a new motif must be- 
come operative in human relations. With brothers all things 
are common; this is the motto of fraternity from as far back as 
Plato. Democracy as fraternity can no longer build upon the 
maxim of capitalism: “From each according to his ability; to 
each whatever he can get in a field of free competition.” It 
must, to the contrary, undertake to distribute, not on the 
basis of might makes right, but the basis of needs. If one see 
his brother in need and shut up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the spirit of fraternity in him? There 
seems no escape from the conclusion that if democracy is to 
abrogate the “favored nation’s” alliance with religion—an al- 
liance memoralized upon the face of the American dollar—it 
must become religious in its own right. We cannot drive out 
the preacher and the priest, as Mexico seems to be learning, 
without mastering at least some of the tricks of the trade for 
home practice. 

Assuming thus, at least for the sake of the argument, that 
men have the will, have they also the wit to become fraternal? 
Fraternity is not thrifty, like individualism; it joys more in 
giving than in getting. This is the reason that heretofore the 
fraternity clause of our democratic charter has been tacitly 
held to become operative only when we get to heaven. We need 
free goods if we are to practice munificence with impunity. 
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Nobody can be quite so generous with meal as a widow who 
has a miraculous meal-barrel. Now, nature is not organized 
upon the miracle pattern. She is stepmotherly in her niggardli- 
ness; and there seems to be an absolute limit to her fertility. 
It is worthy of note for its cosmic as well as its human signifi- 
cance that whatever maxim may be adopted for distribution— 
whether with Capitalism, “merit,” or with Socialism, “serv- 
ice,” or with Communism, “needs’”—each alike must retain 
as its maxim of production, “From each according to his abil- 
ity.” Up to the present, humanity has not thought itself able 
to produce from nature enough to support both workers and a 
large body of idlers. Those who will not work shall not eat— 
this was nature speaking through Captain John Smith. It may 
be that with some more complete industrialization of the fu- 
ture this can be achieved; but who will make and tend the 
machines through which this industrialization itself is to be 
effected? 

Our perplexity becomes bluntly this: Can men be got to 
work if given an advance guaranty that their needs will be 
met? If they cannot, then democracy has no way of making 
the guaranty; but without the guaranty, democracy as fra- 
ternity seems impossible. Can men be got to work for the joy 
of the working, or for the joy of giving, or is private profit in- 
dispensable for maximum endeavor? You will see that our 
perplexity involves a weighty issue. On the one side stands 
communistic democracy with its emphasis upon fraternity; on 
the other side stands capitalistic democracy with its emphasis 
upon liberty. The latter guarantees production from the top 
at the cost of competitive ruthlessness at the bottom. Can the 
latter guarantee production by fraternity all along the line? 
We of the Western world do not believe it. Russia does. 
Which is right? Along which path, if along either, can human- 
ity most hopefully travel? 

In order to circumvent prejudice, rampant in these prem- 
ises, let us flank the larger issue and see how it looks in the 
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small nearer home. Let us ‘note the social significance, pri- 
marily in America, of the contrast between the teaching pro- 
fession and the medical profession. We have in these organized 
the means of distributing two basic human goods: health and 
knowledge. So basic indeed to our democratic enterprise have 
we considered literacy that from the beginning of our republic 
we have regarded its dissemination as a public concern and 
have made public provision for it. Teachers are for the most 
part trained at public expense, paid out of public or philan- 
thropic funds, regarded as serving the public rather than them- 
selves, and encouraged to keep their eyes off wealth and con- 
tent themselves with their work on a small salary. Health, 
which is even more basic, if possible, than is literacy, is dis- 
tributed in very different fashion. The doctor insists upon dis- 
pensing medical service through private practice for a private 
fee differentially assessed according to the wealth of his pa- 
tient. The medical profession is organized and perpetuated 
upon the theory that the only way to enlist the best talent and 
to get the best out of it is to keep before the physician the 
prospect of an unlimited income—almost the exact opposite 
assumption from that underlying the teaching profession. 
Teaching could, I suppose, organize itself upon this busi- 
ness basis, and may yet be forced so to organize itself. I could 
charge my two wealthy students $1,000 each for the major 
operation of brain transfusion; my ten next wealthy students, 
$500 each; my next twenty-five best-to-do students, $100 
each, and then get credit for being charitable by serving the 
poorest twenty-five for nothing. And with the quick shifts of 
the quarter system, I could make my meager salary look as 
pitiable as it looks to the eyes of some of my medical friends. 
That this could be done seems fairly certain, for, thanks per- 
haps to the fact that heretofore it has not been done, education 
awakens less sales resistance, possesses more prestige value, 
than does medical service. Thirty-eight per cent of those too 
ill to work in the Mulberry district of New York City do with- 
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out medical service altogether, though the district has innu- 
merable doctors and an abundance of hospitals. To adopt this 
business-like procedure for teaching might in time change its 
present popularity, might indeed breed a new type of sophist 
that would plague the teacher as much as medical quacks per- 
turb the regular practitioner. But sufficient unto that day is 
the evil thereof. Business is business. Teachers could accept 
this challenge; and if the psychological assumptions of the 
medical profession and of our whole theory of business enter- 
prise be correct, we ought to do it. But it would so violate the 
traditions of our professions, which in distributing its com- 
modity according to need has become allied with religion as 
representing the fraternity motif in our democratic aspiration, 
that we ought to inquire whether it would not be better to 
socialize medicine rather than to capitalize education. 

When put in this way and brought very close home it is 
seen again, as it was in the large, that the issue is as to human 
motivation. If private gain is indispensable for maximum en- 
deavor, then the teaching profession is not enlisting as good 
men and is not getting as good service out of its men as does 
and is medicine. Modesty should prevent my passing judg- 
ment upon the first point, though it must be said that the army 
intelligence tests were not creditable to the medical profes- 
sion as compared, say, with the engineers. But upon the sec- 
ond point, modesty does not constitute so effective a restraint. 
I do not believe that I would do a better job teaching if I had 
the chance of making $25,000 a year out of it. I suspect in all 
truth that I would do a poorer job. For once salaries reach a 
certain modest level so that pennies need not actually be 
counted, the emancipation of mind from money leaves it freer 
to concentrate upon the job at hand. It is not beyond the pale 
of argument that if the medical profession once recovered 
from the near pathological phobia over organizational stereo- 
types, it might find in the same relief similar productive po- 
tentiality. 
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Heaven knows that health is important enough to deserve 
and to demand as complete democratization of its means as is 
consistent with efficiency of performance. Indeed, it is des- 
perately difficult to treat health as a private good profession- 
ally monopolized and get it distributed at all. There is one 
county in North Carolina with 18,000 inhabitants and only 
two competent and active physicians; and the total situation 
has become sufficiently alarming that a national committee is 
now projecting a five-year study of the cost of medical service. 
The neglect of public health carries terrible private retribu- 
tion; the germs are great equalitarians. If democracy is to 
mean anything in practice, health deserves to be democratized. 
But so does wealth, for it conditions the distribution of health 
and wisdom and all other human goods. 

But with the saying of that we are back facing our issue on 
the larger field where teachers are forgotten and doctors (of 
philosophy, at least) engage in the merry war of words that 
goes on between Communism and Capitalism. It may be that 
the perplexity begotten by democracy’s humaner emphasis 
upon fraternity cannot be resolved in the large, but is all the 
while being, in fashion semiconscious, resolved in the small. 
Perhaps from the very prestige that education sustains among 
us, from the relatively high morale that prevails in the teach- 
ing profession, from the disinclination of capitalists them- 
selves to have education give up its differentially socialized 
status, we presage victory for ourselves in the resolution of our 
theoretical perplexity. 

But whether this optimism be justified or not, only the 
event can disclose. It seems certain in some ultimate social in- 
sight that unless liberty can through equality get generalized 
into fraternity, democracy.is not the final formulation for the 
aspiration of the human spirit. If it is the final formulation, 
the basic problem that faces social engineering—and it is an 
engineering task, for the ethical ends are available—is wheth- 
er work can be so humanized or human nature so changed that 
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men may yet work co-operatively for the joy of the working, 
making at once a living for each through efficient production 
and a life for all through humane distribution of the goods 
produced. Our basic doubt, our radical perplexity, may now 
be put into a final phrase: that men will live for private gain 
we know; that they will die for public ends we know; but 
whether average men in the continuous long run will work 
efficiently for public ends we do not know. 


We know but this of all we would we knew— 
Democracy’s a dream unless this dream is true. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





CONVICTIONISM VERSUS NON-CONVICTIONISM 
JAMES MACKAYE 


O SUBJECT connected with the philosophy of the 
reasoning process is more important than the issue 
of convictionism versus non-convictionism. An un- 

derstanding of it is of great value in avoiding the confusion 
which so persistently pervades discussions of the nature of the 
true and the right (the good). 

There are two kinds of convictions: (1) physical convic- 
tions, or beliefs, and (2) moral convictions, or approbations. 
Corresponding to these there are two kinds of reasons for con- 
viction: (1) reasons for believing, physical reasons, and (2) 
reasons for approving, moral reasons. The latter will here be 
considered identical with reasons for doing. That is, a reason 
for approving an act affords us a reason for doing it. 

The question at once arises: What is a reason (1) for be- 
lieving, and (2) for approving? What do philosophers mean, 
or what are they trying to mean, when they use the term “rea- 
son for a conviction”? We shall endeavor to indicate in this 
paper that they are wavering back and forth between two dif- 
ferent meanings and continually confusing them. Briefly, the 
convictionist claims that a reason for a conviction is simply 
another (stronger) conviction, or something of which convic- 
tion is a criterion. The non-convictionist claims that it is not 
a conviction at all, nor anything of which conviction is a cri- 
terion. Thus arises the issue of convictionism versus non-con- 
victionism. Like so many philosophical issues, it develops be- 
cause men are uncertain of their own meanings; they find it 
difficult to discover what they are really trying to talk about 
when they use such a word as “reason.”’ To show that this is 
so, let us first consider the issue as it arises among logicians. 


CONFUSION OF THE CONVICTIONAL WITH THE 
LOGICAL TEST OF TRUTH 


Suppose we begin with an example illustrating the per- 
plexity of the Scottish philosopher, Thomas Reid, as follows: 


T5 
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We give the name of evidence to whatever is a ground of belief. 
What this evidence is, is more easily felt than described. The common 
occasions of life lead us to distinguish evidence into different kinds; such 
as the evidence of sense, of memory, of consciousness, of testimony, of 
axioms, and of reasoning. I am not able to find any common nature to 
which they may all be reduced. They seem to me to agree only in this, 
that they are all fitted by nature to produce belief in the human mind, 
some of them in the highest degree, which we call certainty, others in va- 
rious degrees according to circumstances.* 


Examination of this passage will help start us on the track 
of what has misled logicians in their search for the nature of 
truth. For truth is that which we have reason, or good reason, 
for believing. (Reid uses the term “evidence,” but we may 
consider this as a synonym for “reason.”) The central prob- 
lem of logic is to discover and express the meaning which men 
are groping for when they use the term “reason (or evidence) 
for a belief.” This term is obviously a class term, and elemen- 
tary logic tells us that to fix the meaning of a class term means 
to specify certain characteristics common to all things belong- 
ing to the class and absent in all things not belonging to it. 
Now it is clear that Reid was in quest of his own meaning of 
the class term “reason (or evidence) for a belief.”” He was not 
merely seeking some casual characteristic which reasons share 
with non-reasons. And he tells us that he failed in his quest, 
for he says: “I am not able to find any common nature to 
which they [evidences or reasons for believing] may all be re- 
duced.” Yet he makes a stab at it, and tells us that the only 
common characteristic he is able to find in them is their com- 
petence to cause (being “fitted by nature to produce’’) belief. 
This fully justifies his own frank statement that he is unable 
to discover what he is talking about. For this cannot be what 
he started out to find. It cannot be what logicians seek to 
mean by the term “reason for a belief.” For logic seeks to 
make a distinction between “reasonable” and “unreasonable” 
beliefs, according as they have or have not a “reason” for 

* Intellectual Power of Man, Vol. I, chap. xx. 
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them. But the meaning proposed by Reid would render such 
a distinction impossible, since all beliefs, even those of the 
insane, are caused by something competent to cause them. 
Hence if this is what is meant by a “reason for a belief,” such 
a thing as an unreasonable belief would be a contradiction. It 
would mean a belief not caused by something competent to 
cause it. Reid’s confusion is evidently due to his convictions. 
He is groping for the logical meaning of “reason” and succeeds 
only in finding the convictional meaning. For he makes the 
conviction the criterion of the reason instead of the reason the 
criterion of the conviction. The non-convictional or logical 
meaning is in direct contradiction to that expressed by Reid. 
This is made plain by the words of John Stuart Mill: 


The word evidence is supposed to mean something which when laid 
before the mind induces it to believe But this I apprehend is a 
misunderstanding of the nature of evidence. By evidence is not meant 
anything and everything which produces belief. There are many things 
which generate belief besides evidence. A mere strong association of 
“deas often causes a belief so intense as to be unshakeable by experience 
or argument. Evidence is not that which the mind does or must yield to, 
but that which it ought to yield to, namely, that by yielding to which, its 
belief is kept conformable to fact. There is no appeal from the human 
faculties generally, but there is an appeal from one human faculty to an- 
other; from the judging faculty to those which take cognizance of fact, 
the faculties of sense and consciousness. The legitimacy of this appeal is 
admitted whenever it is allowed that our judgments ought to be conform- 
able to fact. To say that belief suffices for its own justification is making 
opinion the test of opinion; it is denying the existence of any outward 
standard, the conformity of an opinion to which constitutes its truth. We 
call one mode of forming opinions right and another wrong because the 
one does and the other does not tend to make the opinion agree with 
the fact—to make people believe what really is and expect what really 
will be.? 

The “appeal from one faculty to another” here stressed by 


Mill is the appeal from the convictional to the logical or sci- 
entific test of truth. It is the appeal from conviction to obser- 


? System of Logic, Book III, chap. xxi. 
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vation. A reason for a belief, according to the non-conviction- 
ist, may or may not be a cause of belief. It is simply a proba- 
bility, or ratio of two members, derived by perfectly definite 
and non-convictional rules from observed frequencies of asso- 
ciation. A belief which takes probability as its guide will be 
more likely to be fulfilled (conform to fact) than one which 
does not; but whether belief will or will not be determined by 
such a guide depends upon the reasonableness of the mind to 
the attention of which the reason is presented. The reasons 
which may be presented for believing that changes in the 
phases of the moon do not affect the weather are just as 
good reasons when they fail to cause conviction as when they 


cause it. 

For an even clearer example of the same form of fallacy, 
consider the following from the well known authority on logic, 
Bertrand Russell: 

All knowledge, we find, must be built up upon our instinctive beliefs, 
and if these are rejected, nothing is left. But among our instinctive be- 
liefs some are much stronger than others, while many have, by habit and 
association become entangled with other beliefs, not really instinctive but 
falsely supposed to be part of what is believed instinctively. 

Philosophy should show us the hierarchy of our instinctive beliefs, 
beginning with those we hold most strongly, and presenting each as much 
isolated and as free from irrelevant additions as possible. It should take 
care to show that, in the form in which they are finally set forth, our in- 
stinctive beliefs do not clash, but form a harmonious system. There can 
never be any reason for rejecting one instinctive belief except that it 
clashes with others; thus, if they are found to harmonize, the whole sys- 
tem becomes worthy of acceptance. 

It is of course possible that all or any of our beliefs may be mistaken, 
and therefore all ought to be held with at least some slight element of 
doubt. But we cannot have reason to reject a belief except on the ground 
of some other belief. Hence, by organizing our instinctive beliefs and 
their consequences, by considering which among them it is most possible, 
if necessary to modify or abandon, we can arrive, on the basis of accept- 
ing as our sole data what we instinctively believe, at an orderly systematic 
organization of our knowledge.*® 


* The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 39-40. 
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This is an exact reversal of the most elementary principles 
of logic, which teach, if they teach anything, that the “sole 
data” of knowledge are not beliefs but observations, and that 
beliefs, instinctive or non-instinctive, unguided by observa- 
tion are worthless. It is also a reversal of the concrete prac- 
tice of science, which cares nothing for what is believed, but 
everything for what is observed. However, it is a very old fal- 
lacy. Mill, for instance, in commenting upon this same doc- 
trine, put forth by the convictionists of his time, expresses 
himself thus: 

They affirm that the universality of causation is a truth which we 
cannot help believing; that the belief in it is an instinct, one of the laws 
of our believing faculty I must protest against adducing, as evi- 
dence of the truth of a fact in external nature, the disposition, however 
strong, or however general, to believe it. Belief is not proof, and does not 
dispense with the necessity of proof A mere disposition to be- 
lieve, even if supposed instinctive, is no guaranty for the truth of the 
thing believed The things which it has been supposed that no- 
body could possibly help believing are innumerable; but no two genera- 
tions would make out the same catalogue of them. One age or nation be- 
lieves implicitly what to another seems incredible and inconceivable; one 
individual has not a vestige of a belief which another deems to be abso- 
lutely inherent in humanity. There is not one of these supposed instinc- 
tive beliefs which is inevitable.* 


What an instinctive belief is, and how it is to be distin- 
guished from a strong non-instinctive belief, appears not to be 
explained by advocates of convictionism. It seems, however, 
that beliefs of this kind sometimes clash, and one is capable of 
“rejecting” another, though how we are to tell which to reject 
is not clear. However, the fact that we are capable of rejecting 
them shows that they are not unescapable. Although it is 
stated that “philosophy should show us the hierarchy of our 
instinctive beliefs,” we cannot discover that philosopher Rus- 
sell makes any effort to do so. We may doubt whether there 
is any hierarchy of this kind. And if there were it would not 


* System of Logic, Book III, chap. xxi. 
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help us to discover the truth. To classify or codify our con- 
victions according to their instinctiveness, strength, or vivid- 
ness does not qualify them for testing truth nor for testing 
codes by which we may be led to truth. Guidance of convic- 
tion calls, not for the codification, but the repudiation of con- 
viction. 

But we do not need to go back to Mill to find a sufficient 
answer to the convictionism of Russell. A more modern logi- 
cian has excellently expressed the supremacy (as a test of 
truth) of what has been observed over whatever may be be- 
lieved about it, thus: 

It is to be observed that the truth or falsehood of a belief always de- 
pends upon something which lies outside the belief itself. If I believe that 
Charles I died on the scaffold, I believe truly, not because of any intrinsic 
quality of my belief, which could be discovered by merely examining the 
belief, but because of an historical event which happened two and a half 
centuries ago. If I believe that Charles I died in his hed, I believe false- 
ly; no degree of vividness in my belief, or of care in arriving at it, pre- 
vents it from being false, again because of what happened long ago, and 
not because of any intrinsic quality of my belief. Hence although truth 
and falsehood are properties of beliefs, they are properties dependent 
upon the relations of the beliefs to other things, not upon any internal 
quality of the beliefs. 


This passage seems plainly to assert that the truth of a be- 
lief depends not upon any “internal quality” thereof (even if 
this quality should happen to be “‘instinctiveness”) , but upon 
its relation to “other things,” which lie ‘outside the belief it- 
self.” This, of course, is the contention of the non-conviction- 
ist. And where do we find this passage? We find it on page 
189 of the Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Russell, and 
by its authority we may appeal from Russell the convictionist 
to Russell the non-convictionist. It agrees with the principles 
of logic and the practices of science, not to mention the plain 
teachings of common sense; but it does not agree with the con- 
victionism of Bertrand Russell expressed on pages 39-40 of 
the same volume. Here, then, is another example of the con- 
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victional difficulty which besets logicians in attempting to an- 
swer such questions as: What is truth? What is a reason for 
a belief? 

From the clearly stated non-convictionism of Mill, as em- 
bodied in the passages already quoted, it might be inferred 
that he at least was free from convictionism. Great logician 
as he was, however, he did not escape, but himself fell into the 
fallacy which he so plainly perceived when propounded by 
others. Various examples of this might be cited, but it will suf- 
fice to quote a particularly glaring one. Speculating on the ori- 
gin of the well known laws of thought, he says: “The original 
foundation of it [the law of contradiction] I take to be that 
Belief and Disbelief are two different mental states excluding 
one another.’” 

No one has stated better than Mill the worthlessness of 
convictions as tests of truth and falsity; yet here we find him 
asserting that the fact that belief in a thing precludes disbelief 
in it at the same time affords us the most perfect known test 
of falsity, namely, self-contradiction. Mill’s statement that 
the two mental states mentioned do exclude one another is 
true enough, but it is entirely irrelevant. Any attempt to found 
a law of thought upon it is the purest convictionism, as much 
so as the attempt to found the law of causation upon men’s 
belief in it, against which Mill protests so vigorously. The 
“original foundation” of the law of contradiction is that ob- 
servation excludes non-observation, that we cannot observe 
and yet not observe a thing at the same time. Upon this sim- 
ple fact, open to the observation of everyone, the laws of 
thought are founded. These laws indeed are laws of observa- 
tion and observability, all three of them. They have no con- 
nection with convictions, except that they are admirably 
adapted to help men in distinguishing which among them are 
true and which false. Indeed, all deductive inference owes its 
certainty to the observation, universal in everyone’s experi- 

* System of Logic, Book II, chap. vii. 
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ence, that when we observe a thing we observe it, and hence 
cannot fail to observe it at the same time. Deductive, like in- 
ductive, inference therefore rests on observations, and very 


common ones. 
Let us pass now to a few more examples of convictionism 
among logicians. Here is one from Sir William Hamilton: 


‘The original data of reason do not rest upon reason, but are neces- 
sarily accepted by reason on the authority of what is beyond itself. These 
data are, therefore, in rigid propriety, beliefs, or trusts. Thus it is, that in 
the last resort, we must, perforce, philosophically admit, that belief is the 
primary condition of reason, and not reason the ultimate ground of be- 
lief.° 

And here is another from Francis Bowen, late professor of 
philosophy at Harvard University: “The effort of mind by 
which such a discovery is made [ discovery of a law of nature] 
is rather an Intuition or happy conjecture than an Induction. 
The kind of conviction which attends the discovery when 
made is not mere‘probability but certainty.’”” 

Note that certainty (and by implication probability) is a 
“kind of conviction.” 

L. T. Hobhouse, after floundering in a convictional slough 
through a whole treatise, finally presents us with this conclu- 
sion as an epitome of his epistemology: ‘What is felt to be 
certain, is certain, is true, is reasonable, for what meaning else 
can we attach to these words.” 

I have a fundamentalist neighbor who feels it to be cer- 
tain, absolutely certain, that the earth is flat; in fact, he in- 
stinctively believes it. According to Hobhouse, then, the state- 
ment that the earth is flat “is certain, is true, is reasonable’’; 
for if it is “felt to be certain,” how could it be otherwise? Of 
course, Hobhouse, like every other convictionist logician, when 
he comes to apply the rules of logic in the concrete, contra- 

* Reid’s Works, Note A, Sec. 5, Vol. V, Feeling, Knowledge, Opinion. 

* Treatise on Logic, p. 409. 

* The Theory of Knowledge, p. 487. 
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dicts himself. If it were not so, logic would be the merest fu- 
tility, engaged in comparing convictions instead of observa- 
tions. 

Coming now to the convictionism of those who have given 
especial attention to the theory of probabilities, George Boole 
furnishes the following instructive example: ‘With the de- 
gree of information which we possess concerning the circum- 
stances of an event, the reason we have to think that it will 
occur, or to use a single term our expectation of it will vary. 
Probability is expectation founded upon partial knowledge.’” 

Thus probability is defined as expectation, but later in the 
same paragraph Boole tells us that this definition is ignored in 
applying the theory of probabilities: “The rules which we em- 
ploy in life-assurance, and in the other statistical applications 
of the theory of probabilities, are altogether independent of 
the mental phenomena of expectation.’””° 

In other words, when a logician starts out with a convic- 
tional definition of probability, he is forced to throw it away 
before he can apply the theory in the concrete. The fact that 
Boole defines a probability as an expectation, and at the same 
time asserts that applications of the theory of probabilities are 
altogether independent of expectations, and hence of course 
of probabilities, illustrates his confusion. For a theory of 
probability the applications of which are altogether independ- 
ent of probability can hardly be what Boole is really seeking. 
He says that “probability is expectation”; but what he does in 
practice shows that he recognizes probability as a kind of non- 
expectation to which expectation must conform if it is not to 
' be disappointed. He is confounding the reason for the expec- 
tation with the expectation itself. For, if “the reason we have 
to think” (i.e., expect) can be expressed in the “single term 
our expectation”—as he says it can—then clearly a reason for 
an expectation is an expectation. 

° Laws of Thought, p. 244. 

* Loc. cit. 
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But for an even better illustration of confusing what our 
expectations are with what they ought to be, we must turn to 
the works of Augustus DeMorgan, perhaps the most assiduous 
student of the theory of probabilities since LaPlace. Consider 


the following, for instance: 


I now premise that I . . . . consider the word [probability] as 
meaning the state of the mind with respect to an assertion, a coming 
event, or any other matter on which absolute knowledge does not exist. 
“Tt is more probable than improbable” means in this chapter “I believe 
that it will happen more than I believe that it will not happen.” Or rather 
“T ought to believe etc.,” for it may happen that the state of mind which 
is, is not the state of mind which should be. D’Alembert believed that it 
was two to one that the first head which the throw of a half-penny was to 
give would occur before the third throw; a juster view of the mode of 
applying the theory would have taught him it was three to one. But he 
believed it, and thought he could show reason for his belief; to him the 
probability was two to one. But I shall say, for all that, that the proba- 
bility is three to one, meaning that in the universal opinion of those 
who examine the subject, the state of mind to which a person ought to be 
able to bring himself is to look three times as confidently upon the arrival 
as upon the non-arrival. . 

Probability then refers to and implies belief, more or less, and belief 
is but another name for imperfect knowledge, or it may be expresses the 
mind in a state of imperfect knowledge. There is accurate meaning in the 
phrase “to the best of his knowledge and belief.”** 


Inspection of this passage shows that DeMorgan is con- 
founding two different meanings of probability: (1) the de- 
gree of belief which a person happens to feel toward a given 
event, and (2) the predictability of the event as inferable 
from the sum of the relevant observations. The first may be 
called convictional probability. It tells us how strongly we do 
believe something. The second may be called logical proba- 
bility. It tells us how strongly we should or ought to believe 
it. The first is of no service to mankind. The second is of great 
service. It is the function of logic to show how it is derived 
from observation. Using the words (1) reason, (2) truth, and 


* Formal Logic, chap. ix. 
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(3) certainty in their useful or serviceable sense, therefore, 
we may say of logical probability that the first is proportional 
to it, the second is the characteristic common to its higher de- 
grees, and the third to its highest. 

Now all logicians, apparently without exception, have 
more or less confounded these two meanings of probability, 
and thus their concepts of reason, truth, certainty, knowledge, 
and probability have been thrown into the chaos and contra- 
diction exemplified by the passages heretofore quoted. The 
logician least subject to convictionism that I have been able to 
discover is W. Stanley Jevons, and the following clear expres- 
sion of non-convictionism and repudiation of convictionism is 
from his pen: 

Many writers . . . . have asserted that probability is concerned 
with degree or quantity of belief. DeMorgan says, “By degree of proba- 
bility we really mean or ought to mean degree of belief.”” The late Profes- 
sor Donkin expressed the meaning of probability as “quantity of belief”; 
but I have never felt satisfied with such a definition of probability 
An all-sufficient objection is, that the theory [of probabilities] does not 
measure what the belief is, but what it ought to be. Few minds think in 
close accordance with the theory, and there are many cases of evidence in 
which the belief existing is habitually different from what it ought to be. 
Even if the state of belief in my mind could be measured and expressed 
in figures, the results would be worthless. The very value of the theory 
consists in correcting and guiding our belief, and rendering our states of 
mind and consequent actions harmonious with our knowledge of exterior 


conditions.?? 


Jevons’ statement that he has “never felt satisfied with 
such a definition of probability” shows that he “smells a rat” 
—he detects the ominous odor of convictionism permeating 
the prevailing expositions of logic. And when he tells us that 
“Even if the state of belief in my mind could be measured and 
expressed in figures the results would be worthless,” he epit- 
omizes the non-convictional criticism of convictionism. For 
what is true of the state of Jevons’ belief is true of states of 


" Principles of Science, Book II, chap. x. 
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belief in general. Logic is not concerned with beliefs, but with 
reasons for beliefs. And reasons for beliefs are not themselves 
beliefs, nor are they anything of which belief is a criterion, 
Hobhouse, Hamilton, Boole, Bowen, Russell, DeMorgan, and 
all other convictionists to the contrary notwithstanding. Rea- 
sons are observational, not convictional. Convictionism tests 
truth by belief. Reason tests belief by truth. Convictionism 
may be condensed into the expression: You do believe it; ergo, 
you ought to believe it. Non-convictionism may be condensed 
into the expression: Take no counsel of your convictions—not 
even of your strongest ones—for you cannot discover what 
you ought to believe by discovering what you do believe. 

‘This much consideration must suffice for the issue of con- 
victionism versus non-convictionism as it arises among logi- 
cians. Let us next consider the issue as it arises among mor- 
alists. 


CONFUSION OF THE CONVICTIONAL WITH THE 
LOGICAL TEST OF RIGHT 


The workings of the human mind have a uniformity sug- 
gesting that the convictional obstacle which we have found to 
beset logicians in their search for the nature of the true may 
afford a clue to the obstacle which besets moralists in their 
search for the nature of the right. That some persistent obsta- 
cle is blocking progress in this direction is obvious to anyone 
even superficially familiar with the chaos prevailing in the so- 
called “‘science”’ of ethics. The effects of this obstacle in block- 
ing man’s attempt to answer the most important question 
which confronts him, how he shall guide his conduct, have 
been ably set forth by Mill, as follows: 

There are few circumstances among those which make up the pres- 
ent condition of human knowledge, more unlike what might have been 
expected, or more significant of the backward state in which speculation 
on the most important subjects still lingers, than the little progress which 


has been made in the decision of the controversy respecting the criterion 
of right and wrong. From the dawn of philosophy, the question concern- 
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ing the summum bonum or what is the same thing, concerning the foun- 
dation of morality, has been accounted the main problem in speculative 
thought, has occupied the most gifted intellects, and divided them into 
sects and schools, carrying on a vigorous warfare against one another. 
And after more than two thousand years the same discussions continue, 
philosophers are still ranged under the same contending banners, and 
neither thinkers nor mankind at large seem nearer to being unanimous on 
the subject, than when the youth Socrates listened to the old Protagoras, 
and asserted (if Plato’s dialogue be grounded on a real conversation) the 
theory of utilitarianism against the popular morality of the so-called 
sophist.** 

Following up the clue afforded by the workings of the logi- 
cian’s mind, we shall present reasons for believing that the 
cause of this moral chaos is nothing more mysterious than a 
convictionism parallel in practically all respects to that which 
has caused the chaotic thinking of a DeMorgan, a Boole, a 
Hamilton, or a Hobhouse; for the convictional habit of mind 
is even more deadly to moralists than to logicians because 
moral convictions are deeper, more emotional, and therefore 
more reason-resisting, than physical ones. Indeed, if we wish 
to discover the cause of the condition so deplored by Mill in 
the first paragraph of his Utilitarianism we need seek no fur- 
ther for it than in some brief passages to be found in later 
pages of the same essay. Here they are: 

Our moral faculty, according to all those of its interpreters who are 
entitled to the name of thinkers, supplies us only with the general prin- 
ciples of moral judgments: it is a branch of our reason, not of our sensi- 
tive faculty; and must be looked to for the abstract doctrines of morali- 
ty, not for perception of it in the concrete.** 


The ultimate sanction, therefore, of:all morality (external motives 
apart) being a subjective feeling in our own minds, I see nothing em- 
barrassing to those whose standard is utility, in the question, what is the 
sanction of that particular standard? We may answer, the same as of all 
other moral standards—the conscientious feelings of mankind. Undoubt- 
edly this sanction has no binding efficacy on those who do not possess 


* Essay on Utilitarianism, chap. i. 
* Op. cit., chap. i. 
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feelings it appeals to; but neither will those persons be more obedient to 
any other moral principle than to the utilitarian one.*® 


.The deeply rooted conception which every individual even now has 
of himself as a social being, tends to make him feel it one of his natural 
wants that there should be harmony between his feelings and aims and 
those of his fellow creatures This conviction is the ultimate 
sanction of the greatest-happiness morality.*® 


In these passages Mill reveals why ethics has achieved the 
condition of futility described in the earlier quotation. It is 
because moralists, with a single exception (Bentham), have, 
in the manner of Mill, reversed the logical method, and sought 
to make convictions the tests of reasons instead of reasons the 
tests of convictions. Moral convictions—the attitudes of mind 
familiarly called approbations and disapprobations—are not 
guides. Like physical convictions, beliefs, they are the very 
things that need guiding. Whether called moral judgments, 
moral faculties, conscientious feelings, or by any other name, 
they are not fitted to give sanction to any moral code. They 
are only fitted to receive it. And if they do not receive it from 
a code of reason they must receive it from a code of unreason, 
since that is the only alternative. Our so-called “moral (ap- 
proving) faculty” or conscience is no more a “branch of our 
reason” than our “believing faculty.” Moral, like physical, 
reasoning must be non-convictional if it is to get anywhere and 
serve any useful purpose. Mill is a convictionist who happens 
to approve the code of utility. That is to say, looking into his 
mind he perceives there a conviction of approbation—an ap- 
proving attitude of mind toward that code. And he tells us it 
is this which sanctions the code. If such is the case, then if 
there is found in some other mind (or his own at some other 
time) an opposite or disapproving conviction, the sanction is 
thereby annulled. For if positive convictions can sanction a 
code, either of belief or of conduct, then the negative of those 
convictions can abolish the sanction. It is like attempting to 

** Op. cit., chap. iii. * Op. cit., chap. iii. 
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establish the validity of the multiplication table, the law of 
gravitation, or the heliocentric system by discovering that we 
believe them. If this is what sanctions them, then a person 
who discovers that he disbelieves them abolishes the sanction. 
Imagine sanctioning or refuting the multiplication table by 
believing or disbelieving it! Yet such a procedure would be no 
more absurd than sanctioning or refuting the code of utility, 
or any other code of conduct, by approving or disapproving it. 
A code founded on conviction may be destroyed by conviction. 
A non-convictional code cannot. The code of probability, for 
which logicians are groping, is non-convictional, and hence 
cannot be refuted by anyone’s disbelief in it. It is conviction- 
proof. There are good reasons for believing that moralists are 
groping for a corresponding non-convictional code of conduct 
which cannot be refuted by anyone’s disapproval of it. This 
however, is not the place for the digression required to present 
them. Our present purpose is to illustrate the prevailing con- 
victionism among ethical writers by reference to the words of 
representative moralists. In the following typical samples the 
synonyms for “moral conviction” are numerous, but the prin- 
ciple expressed is the same: 


If a term is to be selected to denote that in action and in disposition 
of which the Moral Faculty approves, perhaps the most precise and ap- 
propriate is rectitude or rightness 

Rectitude then is that of which the moral faculty approves. The 
contrary of what is right is wrong. Rightness and wrongness, then, are 
the characteristics of action and disposition, as contemplated by the mor- 
alist. So that the foundation of morals, the ground upon which moral dis- 
tinctions are taken, is in the essential difference between what is right and 
what is wrong.*" 


A moral action is a deed known as right or wrong, good or bad when 
judged by a standard such that the good deed “ought” to be done, the 
bad deed “ought not” to be done. The good act is approved, the bad dis- 
approved.** 

* William Fleming, Vocabulary of Philosophy, pp. 432, 433. 

* H. W. Dresser, Ethics in Theory and Application, p. 95. 
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The broad fact stated in its unanalysed form, of which we have to 
find the interpretation, is this: that distinctively as men, we have an ir- 
resistible tendency to approve and disapprove, to pass judgments of right 
and wrong. Wherever approbation falls, there we cannot help recognizing 
merit: wherever disapprobation demerit. To the former we are impelled 
to assign honour and such external good as may express our sympathy, 
and to feel that no less than this is due: to the latter we award disgrace 
and such external ill as may mark our antipathy, with the consciousness 
that we are not only entitled but constrained to this infliction. So Aabit- 
ual is this manner of thinking that the very word in which we sum up its 
contents, the word Morals, means habits, customs ; and so does the Greek 
word Ethics.?® 


To say of any action “Men have always done it” is not the same as to 
prove its moral worth. Should slaves be held? Should alcohol be drunk? 
Should competition guide trade? Should white lies be told? These are 
questions not to be settled by observing what men have done. We must 
ask why they have done what they have, and whether they might not bet- 
ter have done something else? Are these acts such as can morally be ap- 
proved? Possibly where human facts all run one way it may be tolerably 
safe to take such approval for granted. But it is this clear sighted ap- 
proval, and this alone, which makes the facts morally important.”° 


Here again we appeal to the moral consciousness to bear testimony 
to our conclusion. Every moral man knows that to do right is to do one’s 
duty for its own sake, and that, if duty is done for the sake of some ul- 
terior object, that act may be legal but is certainly not moral.”* 


On reviewing the claims of the Moral Sense doctrine, it appears 
there is a priori reason for expecting the first principle of social morality 
to originate in some feeling, power, or faculty of the individual.?* 


An especially significant sample of the confusion of con- 
scientiousness with rightness is the following, from the distin- 
guished moralist, Henry Sidgwick: 

In my view the “authority of Conscience” is the authority of Reason 
in its application to practice: “authority” or “obligation,” in my view, 
expresses the relation that we recognize on reflection between a judgment 

* James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, Part II, chap. i. 

* George H. Palmer, The Field of Ethics, Lecture 1. 


=F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies, p. 133. 
* Herbert Spencer, Social Statics, p. 43. 
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as to what ought to be willed by us and a non-rational impulse prompting 
in a direction opposed to this judgment. I can imagine no other kind of 
ultimate authority than this.”* 


It is of particular interest to compare the statement that 
“T can imagine no other kind of ultimate authority.than this” 
(“this” meaning the feelings of approbation and disapproba- 
tion), which expresses Sidgwick’s moral convictionism, with 
the statement quoted on page 22** that “What is felt to be cer- 
tain is certain, is true, is reasonable, for what meaning else 
can we attach to these words?” which expresses Hobhouse’s 
physical convictionism. In these two instances convictionism 
has reached a stage in which any alternative is unimaginable 
—or perhaps inconceivable. And yet it is readily predictable 
that the very men who are responsible for these statements 
would repudiate their own code in the concrete. Suppose, for 
instance, Hobhouse should be confronted with the following 
syllogism: 

A statement which is felt to be certain is certain. 

In the mind of so and so the statement “the world is flat” 
is felt to be certain. 

Therefore, the statement “the world is flat” is certain. 

Or suppose Sidgwick to be confronted with the following 
syllogism: 

An act which conscience authorizes is an act which ought 
to be willed and one authorized by reason and ultimate au- 
thority. 

In the mind of so and so an act which conscience author- 
izes is the act of torturing persons who differ from so and so 
in their religious convictions. 

Therefore, the act of torturing persons who differ from so 
and so in their religious convictions is an act which ought to 
be willed and one authorized by reason and ultimate authority. 

Would they at once concede the truth of the respective 
conclusions? Surely not. Yet to do otherwise would be to re- 


* The Ethics of T. H. Green, Herbert Spencer, and J. Martineau, Lecture 1. 
** This and other similar references are to pages in this article. 
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pudiate a test of “ultimate authority” to which they either say 
or imply they can imagine no alternative. For the major 
premises of these syllogisms are accurate paraphrases of their 
own statements, and the minor premises are accurate expres- 
sions of convictions in some Oriental minds—convictions in- 
deed which aforetime occupied the minds of most men in the 
Western world. 

This illustrates anew how, in the minds of logicians and 
moralists, convictionism produces a parallel paralysis. What 
“is felt to be” reasonable is no more a test of reasonableness in 
conduct than in belief. Convictionism can only tell us what is 
“reasonable to” so and so. It cannot tell us what is reasonable. 

Sidgwick is one of two moralists known to me (G. E. 
Moore being the other) who appears to recognize in a hazy 
way the non-convictional criticism of moral convictionism and 
seeks to evade it, the result being to confirm it more complete- 
ly than ever. His attempted evasion is too lengthy to quote 
here, but its confusion is the usual one between what we are 
and what we ought to be convinced of, and practically paral- 
lels that illustrated by the passage from DeMorgan already 
quoted. The following passage perhaps will suggest what is 
more fully confirmed by inspection of the whole exposition: 
“So far then from being prepared to admit that the proposi- 
tion ‘X ought to be done’ merely expresses the existence of a 
certain sentiment in myself or others, I find it strictly impos- 
sible so to regard my own moral judgments without eliminat- 
ing from the concomitant sentiment the peculiar quality sig- 
nified by the term ‘moral.’ ””* 

If, as Sidgwick here plainly affirms, “moral” signifies a 
quality capable of being eliminated (apparently he means ab- 
stracted) from a sentiment, it is thereby acknowledged to be 
a quality of a sentiment. This concedes the criticism which he 
seeks to evade, the criticism that in expressing moral judg- 
ments the convictionist merely expresses a peculiar quality of 


™ Methods of Ethics, chap. iii. 
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the sentiment which so commonly goes by the name “moral,” 
and not necessarily anything of interest or service to man- 
kind. This is made even plainer by the following passage 
(which incidentally confirms what is here claimed about the 
universality of convictionism, not only among English, but all 
moralists): “We have hitherto spoken of the quality of con- 
duct discerned by our moral faculty as ‘rightness’ which is the 
term commonly used by English moralists.’””° 

Note that in this passage “rightness” is called a quality of 
conduct, whereas in that first quoted “moral” is called a qual- 
ity of a sentiment. The relation between the two is obvious. 
The quality in conduct which causes the quality called moral 
in a sentiment is given the name “rightness.” That which is 
“discerned” in conduct by our “moral faculty” is its capacity 
to cause approbation or disapprobation. In short, an act is 
called right because of its competence to cause a kind of senti- 
ment (conviction) called moral. That is why all moral acts are 
right and all right acts moral. This is the typical convictionist 
position, for he who defines a reason as that which is capable 
of causing a conviction has thereby made a conviction the cri- 
terion of a reason for a conviction. Compare Reid’s parallel 
definition of a reason for (that which justifies) a belief as 
whatever is competent to cause it (p. 16). 

Among logicians repudiation of convictionism can often be 
found, even among those who, when off their guard, fall into 
the convictional fallacy themselves; but among moralists the 
confusion is more complete. I have been able to find only one 
who is explicit and consistent in his repudiation of conviction 
(conscience) as a guide to conduct. All other apparent repu- 
diations bring back the repudiated authority of conscience 
under some disguise or other. This is Jeremy Bentham. Un- 
der the name of “the principle of sympathy and antipathy” 
(compare passage from Martineau, p. 30) he recognizes con- 

* Methods of Ethics, chap. ix. 
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victionism as a fallacy into which all moralists of his time had 
fallen, as follows: 


By the principle of sympathy and antipathy [convictionism], I mean 
that principle which approves or disapproves of certain actions, not on ac- 
count of their tending to augment the happiness, nor yet on account of 
their tendency to diminish the happiness, of the party whose interest is 
in question, but merely because a man finds himself disposed to approve 
or disapprove of them: holding up that approbation or disapprobation as 
a sufficient reason for itself, and disclaiming the necessity of looking out 
for any extrinsic ground. 

It is manifest that this is rather a principle in name than in reality: 
it is not a positive principle of itself, so much as a term employed to sig- 
nify the negation of all principle. What one expects to find in a principle 
is something that points out some external consideration, as a means of 
warranting and guiding the internal sentiments of approbation and dis- 
approbation: this expectation is but ill-fulfilled by a proposition, which 
does neither more nor less than hold up each of these sentiments as a 


ground and standard for itself 

The various systems that have been formed concerning the standard 
of right and wrong, may all be reduced to the principle of sympathy and 
antipathy. One account may serve for all of them. They consist all of 
them in so many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of appealing to 
any external standard, and for prevailing upon the reader to accept of 
the author’s sentiment or opinion as a reason for itself. The phrases dif- 
ferent, but the principle the same.”° 


The representative citations herein recorded show that 
this criticism applies as well today as in Bentham’s time, and 
that it applies almost as universally to the logician as to the 
moralist. Both have fallen into a fallacy which each man can 
understand for himself by inspection of his own mental proc- 
esses. For we are all prone to convictionism, and even when 
forewarned by the obvious non-convictionism of science, are 
by no means proof against it. It is plain that Bentham’s po- 
sition as to the “sanction” of the code of utility is the reverse 
of Mill’s (see p. 27). Indeed, Bentham’s indictment of moral 
convictionism is identical with Jevons’ indictment of physical 
(p. 25), and paraphrasing the latter, we may condense the 


* Principles of Morals and Legislation, chap. ii. 
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whole criticism of convictionism into a single sentence: “Even 
if the state of conviction (belief or approbation) in anyone’s 
mind could be measured and expressed in figures, the results 
would be worthless.” This is because a logical reason for a 
conviction, whether physical or moral, is not itself a convic- 
tion, nor anything of which conviction is a criterion. 

It is important to point out that the moral convictionist, 
although he starts out to discover the meaning of “right,” 
never succeéds in discovering it. All he discovers is the mean- 
ing of “right to” this person or that person. That is to say, an 
act which is right ¢o one person may be not right (wrong) to 
another. But the physical convictionist does no better. He 
falls into a parallel fallacy, well exemplified, for instance, in - 
DeMorgan’s attempt to discover what he is trying to mean by 
a “probability” (p. 24). It turns out to be only a “probabili- 
ty to” this person or that person, and he specifically points out 
that what is a probability to D’Alembert is not a probability 
to DeMorgan. Moreover, he takes the pains to emphasize this 
point in his Essay on Probability, where he tells us (p. 7) 
that “the real probabilities may be different to different per- 
sons.”’ In short, a statement which is true ¢o one person is not 
true (false) to another. Thus throughout convictiondom, 
truth and right, though forever sought, are never found. There 
is no truth; there is only truth to someone. There is no right; 
there is only right to someone. Everything depends upon the 
viewpoint, the sentiments, the convictional feelings of indi- 
viduals. Is it true that the earth is flat? That arsenic is a 
poison? That red-hot iron will burn? That God exists? That 
pain can be felt? According to the physical convictionist, none 
of these statements can be said to be either true or untrue. 
They are true to some persons and not true to others, accord- 
ing to their state of belief. Is it right to burn down a city just 
to watch it burn? Needlessly to torture a child, a dog, or a 
frog? To bomb a theater filled with people? To administer an 
anesthetic previous to a painful operation? To get drunk and 
beat your wife? According to the moral convictionist, none of 
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these acts can be said to be right or not right. They are right 
to some persons and not right to others, according to their 
state of approval. Truth and right depend upon “the point of 
view.” Throughout non-convictiondom all this is reversed. 
The truth of a statement depends upon whether it correctly 
expresses what has been, is, or is to be, observable by beings 
qualified to observe. It does not depend upon a believing at- 
titude of mind in anyone. And the rightness of an act depends 
upon its probable effect on sentient beings, pleasurable or 
painful, serviceable or unserviceable. It does not depend upon 
an approving attitude of mind in anyone. There is no truth to 
and no right ¢o, this person or that person. There is only truth 
and right. And neither of them depends upon anyone’s “point 
of view.” Probability varies with observation, but not with 
conviction. It is lack of evidence, not any “feeling” of doubt, 
that limits our knowledge of what is true and what is right. 
The evidence available to one person may differ from that 
available to another, but there is no issue between conviction- 
ism and non-convictionism as to this kind of relativity of 
knowledge. The issue is concerned, not with the availability, 
but the nature of evidence. According to the non-convictionist 
the statement that the average temperature of the ocean’s 
surface at the North Pole is lower than at the Equator is a 
true statement. It is not true to one person and false to an- 
other. And the infliction of needless pain upon a sentient 
being—pain, that is, which results in no useful effect—is a 
wrong act. It is not right to one person and wrong to another. 
No degree of disbelief in any individual or in all mankind can 
render the statement untrue, and no degree of approbation in 
any individual or in all mankind can render the act right. Con- 
victional criteria, both of the individual and the nose-counting 
kind, have no application. Thus convictionism and reason are 
simply the reverse of one another. 

The manner in which the habit of convictionism reverses 
reason is the same both for belief and approbation, but per- 
haps is more readily perceived in the case of the latter, be- 
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cause any candid person has merely to look within his own 
mind to observe the process in actual operation. The fact is 
many persons can conceive of no alternative. The process is 
simply this: The moralist, setting out to discover a code of 
conduct qualified to guide his conscience, proceeds to compare 
a number of candidate codes proposed by himself or others for 
that purpose. And by what agency does he decide which one 
is qualified? Why, by his conscience of course. He simply sets 
aside as wrong (disqualified) any code of which he sufficiently 
disapproves, and elects the one of which he most strongly ap- 
proves. Thus he has discovered a code to guide conscience by 
using his conscience as a guide to the code. Its competence to 
cause conviction in him is what qualifies it. This is the circle 
of moral convictionism. There is an exactly parallel circle of 
physical convictionism. And in the extracts cited in this paper 
we may readily follow the mental operations, both of logicians 
and moralists, in the process of traversing this circle. They 
set out to discover what they ought to be convinced of, and in 
their search travel in a closed path, and simply discover what 
they are convinced of. 

The manner in which non-convictionism proceeds is the 
reverse of this. In order to discover a code qualified to guide 
belief and disbelief, it is necessary first to repudiate belief and 
disbelief as guides to that code. And in order to discover a 
code qualified to guide approval and disapproval (conscience), 
it is necessary first to repudiate approval and disapproval as 
guides to that code. Having thus repudiated conviction as a 
guide to the code which is to guide conviction, it may next be 
asked, what does non-convictionism put in its place? An ade- 
quate answer to this question requires a comprehensive expo- 
sition of physical and moral logic. But briefly the answer is 
that it substitutes observation for belief as a guide to the code 
of physical reason, and non-convictional interest (non-indif- 
ference) for approbation as a guide to the code of moral rea- 
son. The first leads to the code of probability, which seeks for 
mankind the maximum power of prediction; the second, to the 
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code of utility, which seeks for mankind the maximum happi- 
ness achievable by means of its power of prediction. Discov- 
ery of what our convictions, or those of mankind, may be is 
superfluous. The law of causation is not true because we be- 
lieve it. If this were the case it would become untrue if we dis- 
believed it. It is true because it is an accurate expression of 
what may be inferred from observation, and hence is fitted to 
guide belief. In other words, beliefs guided by it will have a 
better chance of being fulfilled than those which are not. Sim- 
ilarly, the golden rule is not right because we approve it. If 
this were the case it would become wrong if we disapproved it. 
It is right because conformity to it will serve the non-convic- 
tional interest of mankind, and hence is fitted to guide appro- 
bation and conduct. In other words, conduct guided by it will 
have a better chance of promoting happiness and relieving un- 
happiness than that which is not. This brief suggestion of the 
non-convictional procedure must suffice for our present pur- 
poses. But ample and convergent evidence indicates that it is 
these two codes which logicians and moralists respectively 
have always been seeking, and which convictionism has pre- 
vented them from finding. As a matter of fact, both these 
codes have long been followed in the concrete, though not uni- 
versally and consistently. All logicians and scientists are guid- 
ed by the code of probability for the most part, and all moral- 
ists seek in general the happiness of mankind as an end. This 
is because, luckily for mankind, reasons happen to be among 
the commonest causes of conviction. It is when men attempt 
to discover the “sanction” of the codes of reason that convic- 
tionism causes them to fail. And this failure is much more 
serious in the moral than in the physical realm. For the logi- 
cian, though he propounds the convictional definition of a rea- 
son for believing, repudiates it in the concrete. It is proposed 
only to be consigned to the waste-basket. DeMorgan and 
Boole may ¢ell us that probabilities are matters of degree of 
belief or expectation, but when they come to apply them in the 
concrete they never refer to such degrees at all, but only to 
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relative frequencies of observation. As Boole says: ‘The 
rules which we employ in . . . . applications of the theory of 
probabilities are altogether independent of the mental phe- 
nomena of expectation.” Bertrand Russell may ¢e// us that: 
“All knowledge . . . . must be built up upon our instinctive 
beliefs, and if these are rejected nothing is left,” and that “we 
cannot have reason to reject a belief except on the ground of 
some other belief.”” But when he comes to the concrete ques- 
tion of the ground for acceptance or rejection of the statement 
that Charles I died on the scaffold he makes it plain that ‘‘the 
truth or falsehood of a belief always depends upon something 
which lies outside the belief itself,” and that “no degree of viv- 
idness in my belief or of care in arriving at it prevents it from 
being false” if it disagrees with what has been observed. In 
short, what logicians do when they reason is exactly the oppo- 
site of what they say (and apparently suppose) they do. In 
theory they are convictionists, but in practice they are non- 
convictionists. Thus by their inconsistency they escape the 
stalemate, described by Mill, which has paralyzed ethics. 
With the moralists, however, the case is different. There 
is no such uniformity of beneficent contradiction between 
theory and practice. They not only propound the convictional 
definition of a reason for approving, but they stick to it. At 
any rate they do not consign it to the waste-basket with any- 
thing like the consistent regularity which characterizes the 
practice of logicians. The consequence is that ethics is thrown 
into the chaos that logic would be in if logicians stuck to their 
convictional definitions of probability and certainty. If they 
did thus stick, of course, physical logic would be as nonexistent 
as moral logic now is. The whole thing would degenerate into 
a dispute about convictional tastes or “points of view.” To 
reverse this process all we need do is substitute the non-convic- 
tional for the convictional procedure in ethics, as it has al- 
ready been substituted in logic. Put the convictional definition 
of a reason for approving in the same waste-basket that logi- 
cians have put the convictional definition of a reason for be- 
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lieving. Immediately ethics will become as reasonable as logic. 
Physical logic exists because it is able to propose and use a 
“reason for believing” which is not erected upon belief, and 
hence cannot be overthrown by disbelief. Moral logic will 
come into existence when, repudiating conviction as a guide to 
conviction, it is able to propose and use a “reason for approv- 
ing” which is not erected upon approval, and hence cannot be 
overthrown by disapproval. The code of utility, in fact, can 
do for moral logic what the code of probability has already 
done for physical logic. Science, by conforming to the former, 
has created a material civilization; by conforming to the lat- 
ter it can create a moral one—for that which non-conviction- 
ism can do in one realm it can do in another. At any rate, with 
its prodigious success in the material realm before our eyes, it 
would seem at least worth trying. And surely we should be 
risking very little in giving it a trial. At least we should not 
be risking the happiness of mankind, as we are at present do- 
ing, by insisting on the control of convictionism in morals, and 
therefore in conduct. Perhaps we may discover that we do not 
approve of the code of utility; most moralists, indeed, have 
discovered it; but we must learn that such a discovery is ir- 
relevant. It is because science has learned this about belief 
that it has succeeded where all alternatives have failed. The 
motto of physical science is, “Take no counsel of your beliefs, 
not even of your strongest ones.” The motto of moral science 
should be, “Take no counsel of your approbations, not even 
of your strongest ones.” Man cannot discover what he ought 
to be convinced of by discovering what he és convinced of. In 
the moral, as in the physical, realm, there is no substitute for 
reason. 


DartTMovutTH COLLEGE 





SCIENTIFIC TRENDS IN ECONOMICS 
MAX SYLVIUS HANDMAN 


a “HE central problem in economics is price, that is, 
the manner in which human efforts are adjusted to 
each other and rewards allocated in accordance with 

these efforts. This says nothing about the justice of the re- 

wards. It is a matter of indifference to economics whether the 
efforts are genuine or fictitious. As long as they can pass for 
genuine, the mechanism of price applies to them. 

The framework within which this price-mechanism oper- 
ates is a system of production—when there is no production 
there is no price. Robbery may pass for production, but it is 
self-limiting. Since the problems of the science center around 
the relation of prices to each other—how much is one article 
or service worth in terms of another—the two fundamental 
problems are value and distribution. 

In the early days of the science, demand for goods was so 
sure and so pressing that the attention of all the investigators 
was centered on production and the efforts to be put forth in 
order to produce. Hence value was seen in terms of the efforts 
it took to bring goods and services into existence. Supply was 
the key to, and labor was the source of, all value. As over 
against the landlords who were staying at home and drinking 
and following after the hounds while the rents piled up in 
their coffers, the middle-class merchant saw himself as a 
laboring producer creating by the aid of machinery things out 
of chaos. Hence Ricardo proved conclusively that rent does 
not enter into cost of production. Later, when the laborers 
realized their position in the new economic scheme, they re- 
fused to grant to the capitalist-entrepreneur the right to con- 
sider his efforts as labor, and the socialists turned the labor 
theory of value against its own makers. 

By the middle of the century the problem which con- 
fronted the economist was not so much production as the dis- 
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posal of the articles produced. The emphasis ceased to be 
placed on supply and was placed on demand, and the result 
was an attempt to analyze the consumers’ schedule of wants. 
It was also apparent that from his standpoint, the consumer 
was confronted with a choice between the numerous articles 
offered for sale. Hence value as the factor behind the price 
was no longer labor, but utility, marginal utility, according to 
which the value of an article is the utility of its last unit to 
the consumer. The additional factor is to be taken into ac- 
count in this transition, that by shifting the center of gravity 
from labor to utility, the socialists, it was thought, were de- 
prived of their theoretical weapon. Not because things had 
labor in them, but because consumers wanted them, gives 
them value. A little labor which is wanted much may have a 
higher value than a great deal of labor which is wanted little. 

The great value of this marginal analysis was that by sim- 
plifying the facts in the case it brought all economic phenome- 
na under one general rule. The price of an article is the value 
of the last unit to the consumer; the wage of labor is the price 
of the least efficient laborer; the interest of money is‘ the val- 
ue of the least useful dollar; the rent of land is the product 
above cost of replacement of the least productive land; and 
so on. 

The attacks on this economics came on two counts. First, 
that by oversimplifying it had assumed that human beings 
are so rational that they know always and exactly what they 
want and that they can meticulously estimate the marginal 
utility of any part of a series of goods so that at the margin they 
will receive the greatest utilities. Second, that in this over- 
simplification it had left out the entire range of the economic 
experiences of man. The first attacked its psychology; the 
latter, its abstractness. Both attacks asked for a realistic ac- 
count of economic phenomena and a revision of its psychology 
from rationalistic hedonism to something more in the nature 
of unconscious, habitual, institutional realism. The marginal 
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economics stood pat for a long time in the face of all these 
criticisms. It was intrenched in the high places of the acad- 
emy and it had a neatly logical and consistent scheme. As 
over against the cries of the critics to go into the wilderness of 
facts and the strange places of the psychological jungle, it 
stayed at home and fortified the old place into an impregnable 
logical position. 

In view of all this there was nothing for the critics to do 
but to leave the old economics alone and go and build another 
city in the wilderness. This city is now being built. Its build- 
ing material is primarily statistics, and its alleys and roadways 
are statistical correlations, spreads, modes, medians, and 
curves of normal frequency. They have also reserved a spe- 
cial park near the city which is still largely unused, and that 
is economic history with a new gateway for a genetic ap- 
proach. 

The practical outcome of this secession has been this: 

The older theory spoke in terms of a normal process di- 
rected by free competition, which process if it were allowed to 
work itself out, would be the sort of a process assumed by the 
theory. Deviations from that were, in the nature of the case, 
considered as due to interference. One set of economic phe- 
nomena, however, was found not to fit into the normal situa- 
tion: the phenomena of crises and depressions. The socialists 
had explained these crises and depressions as in the very na- 
ture of the workings of the capitalistic system. This the the- 
orists denied, but they could offer no explanation except the 
erratic behavior of human beings as consumers. Under the 
stimulation of Veblen, an effort was made to get away from 
any “normal’’ economic system and to collect information 
bearing on the actual behavior of the system, normal or 
abnormal. Such a collection of data, made first by Mitchell, 
disclosed the fact that crises and depressions are as normal as 
periods of prosperity. The economic process, according to 
this analysis, needs to be described, not in terms of a single 
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mechanism, but in terms of a series of cycles. With this con- 
ception of the cyclical nature of economic phenomena we 
leave behind economic statics, except as a subsidiary part 
of the analysis, and we get into the realm of economic dy- 
namics. And within the realm of the business cycle there has 
so far been found the finest combination of historical informa- 
tion, statistical technique, and theoretical analysis. 

What was true of the field of business cycles was also true 
of other fields of economics, except that in these fields the 
results were not as spectacular; in fact they are of a kind to 
make any evaluation of them in point of theory exceedingly 
difficult. Until America’s participation in the war, the field 
of economic statistics was limited to the information which 
could be gathered in connection with monetary phenomena. In 
that field statistical information was most easily obtainable 
because monetary phenomena are self-recording. Interest 
rates, note-circulation, gold reserves are phenomena which 
lend themselves to quantitative statement and graphic presen- 
tation. It is here then that Irving Fisher’s efforts at quantita- 
tive statement found their earliest expression. The experi- 
ences connected with the Federal Reserve System, and above 
all the period of war and post-war financing, are placing at our 
disposal much factual material which when scrutinized by 
statistical technique is sure in a reasonably short time to give 
us a monetary theory which will enable us to handle the dis- 
tressing factors connected with the price level. We still have 
to overcome the inertia of the older, cruder, metal-quantity 
economists who speak of currency as “having something be- 
hind it” in spite of the phenomena of credit. 

The next field in which progress was made toward a quan- 
titative and factual statement was in corporation economics, 
because the phenomena there share partly in the characteris- 
tics of money and partly in those of engineering. There also 
the theory was left like a sleeping beauty in its marginal for- 
est and another theory constructed in terms of the facts dis- 
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covered. Here the facts are of two classes: those bearing on 
the financing of corporations, and those bearing on the ques- 
tion of large-scale production and the problem of diminishing 
returns. In this field the recent contact made with the engi- 
neers and other technicians is promising a very useful analy- 
sis. The question when large-scale production ceases to be 
profitable is being brought down to the refinements of the 
smallest unit of force exerted, load per kilowatt per minute, so 
much so that instead of the earlier general statements of in- 
creasing, constant, and decreasing costs, we will now have 
very definite statements, and not vague generalizations. In 
the field of transportation and public utilities, the problems 
are partly the problems of returns and partly capitalization 
and legal restrictions. The problem of rate-making often be- 
comes a problem of utilization of the equipment, and then it 
runs into the problems connected with consumption, as when 
a gas company is compelled to charge up to winter use the cost 
of the idle equipment during the summer; and there in furn 
it runs into the question of the state of the industrial arts. 
Here also the marginal utility analysis of service in terms of 
the marginal user of gas has become too simple a matter for 
the practical handling of the concept as a scientific tool. 

The problem of taxation presents a dark chapter in the 
field of economics. The general property tax, in spite of its 
injustice and deficiencies, still holds the field. But the ex- 
perience with the war uses of the income tax and excise taxes 
is gradually leading us to a more intelligent taxation theory, 
if only the politician and the business man would leave us 
alone. 

In the field of international commercial relations a con- 
siderable volume of information is coming to light in connec- 
tion with the problem of reparations, the Dawes plan, and the 
neo-mercantilistic hysteria which has swept over the civilized 
world. So far not much of theoretical significance has come 
out of the data. 
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Perhaps the most picturesque phenomenon in modern 
economics is that connected with forecasting and the efforts at 
controlling prices through the expansion and contraction of 
credit facilities. Some very spectacular things have been done 
in that field; business firms in the country have gone in very 
heavily for forecasting services. The result has been a great 
demand for statisticians and a fine show of statistical appa- 
ratus and technique. A great deal of this sort of thing may be 
perfectly useless or dishonest, but there is a certain amount of 
scientific evidence for it. The most important mechanism in 
this connection is still the Federal Reserve System, which, 
through its discount rate, acts as a safety valve in credit ma- 
nipulation. 

In the field of labor there have also been some very unique 
developments. The older labor economics conceived of labor 
as one side of a bargain, or, more properly speaking, one side 
of a tug-of-war where the one who pulled the hardest won 
out. It was assumed that the industry could stand an indefi- 
nite increase in wages by indefinitely decreasing profits, or 
that labor can stand an indefinite decrease in wages by bring- 
ing them to the mere subsistence level. It was considered a 
war of high profits versus the subsistence level of living. The 
demands or needs of the industry were never taken into ac- 
count. 

Now within the labor field itself, under the leadership of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and partly the coal min- 
ers, the problem of wages is taking the shape of a question of 
the place of any given industry in a market made up of pro- 
ducers at various levels of equipment and returns, each try- 
ing to hold his own. Often—as, for example, in the case of 
coal—no decent wage can be paid considering the cost of 
mining the coal and the selling price of it. Many producers, 
having to compete with others more favorably located, simply 
cannot live if they have to pay a standard wage. The question 
of wages in the coal industry is a question of the whole indus- 
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try, and not of any given mine or region. Economists have 
seen this before, but it was not until recently that the facts 
became available for seeing the matter clearly and convinc- 
ingly. This standpoint is gradually seeping through into 
general labor economics, and a view is appearing which looks 
at the industry as a whole—coal-mining, clothing, manufac- 
turing—and tries to distribute the good and evil days in the 
industry among both capital and labor. Significant in this 
connection are Hamilton and Lubins’ studies in the coal situa- 
tion in America and England. 

And finally there are even signs that the most neglected 
field in economics—strange as it might seem—the field of con- 
sumption, will be given a certain share of attention. Studies in 
the level of the standard of living and even a general theory of 
consumption have been assayed. 

Of course it has been perfectly evident that there has been 
a malicious glee in this recounting of the downfall of ‘“eco- 
nomic theory” and the rise to almost exclusive pre-eminence 
of the purely factual approach. But if this factual material 
should threaten to become all that there is to economics, all 
this malice would turn against us. One can have no illusion 
about mere facts, even when statistically presented, ever 
forming a science. The glee is due to the feeling that all this 
factual material is about to put an end once and for all to the 
theological attitude of earlier theory which spoke of its specu- 
lation in economic logic as the fundamental laws of economics 
which no one can withstand and no one can alter, and which, 
without knowing it and perhaps without wishing it, came to 
serve as the bulwark and fortress of a system of economic 
practices. For if there is anything which this factual material 
discloses, it is the ease with which economic practices can be 
manipulated and shifted from one place and time to another. 
Unnecessary expansion of credit, panics, and even unemploy- 
ment is seen to be far from a necessary corollary of the work- 
ings of our system. The facts are showing us where to apply 
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the pressure in order to avoid the evil consequences. It may 
postpone the evil day of a grand smash-up; it may avoid it 
altogether, and we may be having a socialistic régime without 
the socialists knowing it. All this is to the good. What we are 
interested in is the question of economic control through 
price manipulation; and the best way to get it is by way of 
complete command over the minutest forms of economic be- 
havior. But such a control cannot remain within the domain 
of the minute or even large fact. After all, our economic sys- 
tem is a whole, and as a whole it must be treated. 

For this reason it is essential that economics make use of 
genetic approach in addition to the others at its disposal. If 
the purpose of an economic science is economic control, we are 
at once confronted with the question: Control for what pur- 
pose? Economically, there can be only one purpose, and that 
is the most extensive and most highly developed form of pro- 
duction consistent with its self-perpetuation. In the short run 
this question of a non-interference with production is a mat- 
ter of correlation of certain forms of production and consump- 
tion with certain others. But in the long run the problem ceases 
to be simply a question of immediate production, and it as- 
sumes the aspect of an entire social system which makes pos- 
sible or impossible the system of production to which a certain 
group is committed. We, for example, are committed to the 
most extravagant system of production ever known, while at 
the same time we are also in the midst of the most delicately 
adjusted mechanism of economic relationships. What have 
we to fall back upon in order to guide us in controlling this 
system of economic relationships? Common sense and the 
short-term experiences of the price system. The price system 
is the youngest and the most untried of all economic systems. 
Now as a matter of pure logic, one cannot understand any 
system in terms of itself; understanding means comparison, 
and so an understanding of the price system would logically 
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require a comparison in terms of genesis of this system with 
its antecedents. Where one is to stop in this genetic going 
back is more a metaphysical than a logical problem. Econom- 
ic phenomena cannot be understood except in terms of evolu- 
tion. Whether such an evolution be continuous or cyclical 
remains to be seen; but an evolutionary series it must be. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





THE HOLY COMMONWEALTH IN AMERICA 
HERBERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER 


O: YES! oh yes! oh yes! All you the people of Christ that are 


here Oppressed, Imprisoned and scurrilously derided, gather 
yourselves together, your Wifes and little ones, and answer to 
your severall Names as you shall be shipped for his service, in the West- 
erne World, and more especially for planting the united Collonies of new 
England; Where you are to attend the service of the King of Kings, 
upon the divulging of this Proclamation by his Herralds at Armes 
. . . . Could Casar so suddenly fetch over fresh forces from Europe 
to Asia, Pompy to foyle? How much more shall Christ who createth all 
power, call over this goo league Ocean at his pleasure, such instruments 
as he thinks meete to make use of in this place Know this is the 
place where the Lord will create a new Heaven, and a new Earth in new 
Churches, and a new Common-wealth together—CapTaIn Epwarp 
Jounson, A History of New England, or Wonder-working Providence of 
Sions Saviour (London, 1654). 


The Yankee might possibly have been infected with mega- 
lomania even without his halo. Even without the idea that he 
was erecting a holy city on earth he might have regarded 
himself as peculiarly favored of fortune for a peculiarly signif- 
icant destiny. But it must be evident to anyone who knows 
the following story that the idea of the holy commonwealth is 
at least in large part responsible for the distorted view which 
the Puritans had of what they were doing, as well as for the 
conceited picture which Americans still see when they think 
of their cosmic significance. On the other hand, it must also be 
evident that a genuine halo, such as this one, cannot be con- 
structed of sheer conceit. There was just enough substantial 
fact underneath the idea to make it appear reasonable. Halos 
are seldom constructed to serve as such; they originate as real 
shelters, which, having lost their practical value, are enshrined 
rather than destroyed. On a genuine saint the halo is a natural 
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growth, not an ecclesiastical appendage. The militant saints 
of New England came by theirs naturally, as follows. 

The events which were taking place in Europe and which 
led to the founding of the American colonies were of too great 
a magnitude not to arouse the philosophic imaginations of 
those who participated in them, provided they had any imag- 
ination at all. There were those, of course, who broke loose 
from all their civilized ties, embarked on a perilous ocean, dis- 
embarked in a “howling wilderness,” established themselves 
there, experienced a thousand dangers, joys, discoveries, and 
disappointments without giving the whole process a thought. 
Many were too bewildered to think, and more were too excited 
to reflect. But there were some whose imaginations were kin- 
dled and for whom all these events fitted neatly into an outline 
of history. Among these men the clergy were pre-eminent, for 
in those days it was the clergy who were the professional out- 
liners of history, and the revealers of what in our day is called 
“the grand strategy of evolution,” but what in theirs was 
called “the economy of human redemption.” 

History always has been one of the primary playgrounds 
of the philosophic imagination, and the interest in it has al- 
ways been primarily pragmatic. Even today, when there is a 
small class of scientific historians who approach history as oth- 
er natural scientists approach their subject matters, and who 
have succeeded in illuminating historic events by discovering 
their natural causes, the general interest in their discoveries 
is philosophic. We still seek meanings in history and pretend 
to be able to discern its outline and the various stages of its 
evolution. Accordingly the art of prophecy is still a profitable 
and respectable profession. Today it is the school teacher, 
the novelist, the editor of “home libraries,” the playwright, 
and the popular lecturer on sundry things in which he is not 
versed who are shaping our conception of the general scheme 
of human life. But at the time of the founding of New Eng- 
land the clergy had almost a complete monopoly of this field. 
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The old Puritans had a quaint custom of making history six 
days a week and assembling on the seventh to hear the min- 
ister interpret it. Apart from these institutional differences be- 
tween the Puritans and us, the great gulf which separates 
their minds from ours lies not so much in their habits of think- 
ing as in the body of so-called “facts” out of which thinking 
proceeds. For us human history begins with the anthropoid 
apes and is organized’about the idea of the gradual develop- 
ment of modern civilization out of the life of primitive man, a 
process which we sometimes call progress, sometimes merely 
evolution, and which we believe will continue until human life 
disappears from this cooling planet. No doubt there is more 
myth and imagination in this picture of history than we are 
conscious of; future generations will soon be entertained by 
it, regarding it as another of those pretty myths and epics on 
which the human mind feeds. On the whole, however, it is 
constructed out of the facts and records of experience in so far 
as these have been discovered to us. But the so-called facts 
and records which were available in the seventeenth century 
were radically different, and the resultant picture of history 
was also radically different. Its main outlines were derived 
from Jewish folklore and Hellenic mysticism, the former of 
which was mistaken for history, and the latter for science. Ac- 
cording to it history began in the mind of God, its structure 
was essentially moral and dramatic, being the familiar story 
of the revolt of subjects against their king. The final act, or, as 
they called it, the “last period,” was already far spent. Soon 
history would give place to final judgment and eternal perfec- 
tion; the villains would be eternally damned, and the heroes 
eternally united to God, their author and end. Thus to all 
eternity this epic of God’s glory would be recited and admired 
by God and by all rational creatures who could appreciate 
dramatic beauty and moral justice. 

The general course of this process had been described by 
St. Augustine in his City of God, but much work still remained 
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to be done on details. St. Augustine had identified the “City 
of God” with the whole body of saints, visible and invisible, 
under Christ, their heavenly king; this body of saints was 
easily identified with the church of Christ; this church, in so 
far as it was embodied on earth, soon came to be identified 
with the “holy catholic church,” and the holy catholic church 
with the Roman Catholic church. As long as the Roman 
church and empire were working together and as long as their 
chief task was one of subjecting and civilizing barbarians, this 
interpretation of history was quite adequate and plausible. 
Church and empire were not unnaturally regarded as strug- 
gling for the redemption of man against the “prince of dark- 
ness” and his subjects, the sundry heathen whom he kept 
benighted. But as the struggle changed and as the rivalry be- 
tween the church and the kings of the newly forming nations 
became more open and bitter, the church was forced to fight, 
not heathen hordes, but powerful princes who called them- 
selves Christian. At this crisis the Apocalypse of St. John 
came to the rescue with its prophecy of the Antichrist. At last 
the Antichrist had appeared! To the subjects of the pope the 
king was Antichrist, and naturally to the subjects of the king, 
the pope was Antichrist. However, the Protestant princes 
were quite willing to accept the theory that the Antichrist re- 
sided at Rome, and though they did not hesitate to claim the 
divine right to rule which ever since the fall of the Empire the 
pope had regarded as his exclusive office, nevertheless they 
lacked the temerity to proclaim their own kingdoms to be “‘the 
City of God.” It is true Hobbes’s “Leviathan” almost deified 
the secular state, but Hobbes’s prime concern was to put the 
state on a purely secular basis. Hobbes was in effect under- 
mining the whole scheme of the city of God, and though he 
protested against being styled an atheist, he was naturally 
feared as such since neither Protestants nor Catholics were 
ready to accept a theory of the state which was merely tem- 
poral or secular, and which left out of account the fundamental 
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plot of human redemption. Few objected to his absolutism, 
but all to his secularism. Richard Baxter, for example, wrote: 

That Hobbs his Leviathan, or way of absolute Impious Monarchy, 
tendeth not to secure us of a Righteous Government, is a point that need- 
eth no proof with any reasonable man; were it but because the irreligious 
Author pretendeth not to any such thing as the securing a succession of 
the Christian Religion, without which a Righteous Government is not to 
be expected. 


In this both papist and Protestant agreed, and precisely 
because they agreed in theory and differed merely in practical 
application, they were reduced to such ad hominem arguments 
as “Antichrist,” “whore of Babylon,” and similar mutual vitu- 
peration. Theoretically the same is true of the conflict be- 
tween the Anglicans and the Puritans. Both believed that 
the state should be maintained in the interest of the city of 
God, or the church; but in practice they could not agree on 
what constituted the true church. However, on the part of 
the Anglicans this was the merest theory. An English gentle- 
man always has a saving sense of humor and a practical ability 
to compromise. He knew and privately admitted that the 
English monarchy was not the city of God and never would be. 
He knew that both the British state and the Anglican church 
were in fact secular in origin and aim. He accepted the estab- 
lished church so long as it was merely an establishment of the 
state. He gladly celebrated the supernatural religious mys- 
teries, for as such they did not interfere with his secular striv- 
ings. In short, he was a pious man of the world. Both the 
Lords Spiritual and the Lords Temporal, though professedly 
citizens of two distinct “cities,”’ were really just English lords 
and acted accordingly. This balance of worldly wisdom and 
spiritual hypocrisy, which is largely responsible for the charm 
of English society and the prosperity of the English nation, 
was temporarily upset by the Puritans, though they them- 
selves soon recovered it when they became comfortably estab- 
lished in New England. In Old England these aggressive 
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middle-class favorites of God, being both socially and intel- 
lectually nouveaux riches, lost their traditional balance and 
sense of humor, and ventured to hope that England might 
soon become the “City of God.” Richard Baxter, one of the 
boldest of them all, at last took this final step in Protestant 
philosophy of history and argued that even the British Com- 
monwealth should be turned into a “Holy Commonwealth,” 
and in general that the civil state should be identical with the 
church, the visible “City of God.” 

All this was obviously fantastic in England. The British 
Commonwealth was after all British, not “holy,” even under 
Cromwell; and no one but an English roundhead could ever 
have hoped to turn it into a city of God. Even Baxter discov- 
ered his folly before he had finished the book. 

Thus ended the holy commonwealth in England. But in 
New England the case was quite different. What was sheer 
fantasy in England appeared to be a practical and literal real- 
ity in New England, for here the clergy were as a matter of 
fact the “first citizens” and leading spirits; here the social 
and political life centered about the various settlements and 
the settlements were organized into congregations. The mag- 
istrates were usually little more than sheriffs in the hands of 
the clergy. There was a fair unanimity, at least in the first 
few decades, on fundamental religious and moral matters. 
The Puritan ideal, as Baxter described it, was in New England 
more than an ideal; it was the professed rule of practice. In 
fact, while Baxter was writing his treatise in England, Rev. 
John Eliot, in Roxbury, Massachusetts, was writing his Chris- 
tian Commonwealth, or the Civil Policy of the Rising King- 
dom of Jesus Christ, which was the most radical of all. He 
advocated a system of unified administration modeled on the 
“scriptural” system of the ancient Israelites, under God the 
supreme King. The details of his scheme of government were 
obviously impractical, and even had the Restoration not 
caused him, at the order of the General Court of Massachu- 
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setts, to suppress his book because he had said harsh words 
about all earthly kings, it would scarcely have become the 
practical guide that Baxter was. Nevertheless his general 
theory was quite acceptable and represented the direction in 
which Puritan thought was moving. 

_ The appeal to biblical authority was a consequence rather 
than a cause of these events. To be sure, the Puritans were in 
the habit of calling their convictions biblical, just as we call 
ours scientific, but this was little more than an official sanction 
or divine rubber-stamp. The Bible, no less than “science,” is 
sufficiently flexible to sanction whatever it is supposed to sanc- 
tion. The Puritans, searching the Scriptures for texts relevant 
to their own particular needs, soon discovered the general 
similarity between themselves and the ancient Israelites. The 
Lord had obviously chosen them as he had the children of 
Israel to carry out his plans for the redemption of the world. 
They had been driven from their homes into a “wilderness,” 
not out of punishment, but for the sake of building a promised 
land. The chief difference between them and the ancient He- 
brews, as they saw it, was that they were called upon to make 
a promised land out of the very wilderness itself. It would be 
difficult to understand how a tradition as foreign as the He- 
braic account of history could be so firmly implanted on Amer- 
ican soil, had it not posessed an initial relevancy and moral 
vitality. The Puritans’ constant preoccupation with the Old 
Testament and the Mosaic law was not merely a consequence 
of their belief in the authority of the sacred Scriptures; it was 
rather the natural turning for comfort and counsel to a people 
who seemed to have undergone a similar experience. They 
turned to Jewish law, as they did to their English common 
law, as a recognized authoritative basis and precedent for their 
own institutions, preference being usually given to the Mosaic 
code where it was at all workable, since it was constructed on 
a theocratic basis and adapted to the “wilderness.” In fact, it 
is only the remoteness in time and space of the ancient Israel- 
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ites and their social order that is responsible for the fact that 
Puritan law was not more Jewish and less English than it ac- 
tually turned out to be. But even when their actual laws were 
quite thoroughly English the sanction which attached to them 
was frequently that of the law of the Lord together with the 
confidence and awe which that law inspired. Not only their 
laws but all their institutions were thus given a sanctity which 
only a biblical commonwealth could command, and there pre- 
vailed a general confidence in the success of their adventure 
which a less supernatural philosophy could hardly have en- 
gendered. The belief in their divine election for a great work 
soon ceased to be a mere faith and came to be regarded as an 
empirical fact. Accordingly, when Baxter’s treatise was im- 
ported into New England it was immediately recognized as a 
complete exposition of what New England professed to be, 
and it merely remained for the clergy to expound and celebrate 
the grand doctrine. 

This idea of the holy commonwealth made it easy for the 


Puritans to bring their philosophy of history up to date. God 
was evidently merely completing the work which he began in 
the Reformation. Of the three traditional “offices” of the 
Savior, Hooker tells us the prophetical office had been estab- 
lished by the early reformers, the priestly office by Luther; it 
remained for Christ to establish his kingly office, the office 
which Antichrist had most successfully obstructed. 


These are the times drawing on, wherein prophecies are to attain 
their performances; and the accomplishment of them is the best Com- 
mentary. These are the times, when the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth as the waters the sea; These are the times when people 
shall be fitted for such privileges, fit I say to obtain them, and fit to use 
them. Now the Lord will write his Laws in their hearts, and put it into 
their inward parts, and they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
for they shall all know me, from the least of them, to the greatest of 
them. This being the season, when all the kingdoms of the world, are 
becoming the Lord’s and his Christ’s; and to this purpose he is taking to 
himself his great might, which heretofore he seemed to lay aside. 
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This proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom of Christ was 
in effect a declaration of independence from all earthly author- 
ity. Theocracy was, humanly speaking, synonymous with the 
democracy of the elect; and this democracy, if we may take 
the foregoing passage from Hooker seriously, was expected to 
lead soon to a holy anarchy, when men will obey the laws of 
God written in their hearts and “they will teach no more any 
man his neighbour.” This was the essence of “Christian lib- 
erty,” the liberty to be subject only to Christ. Samuel Mather, 
in his Apology for the Liberties of the Churches in New Eng- 
land, called it the liberty of the laity. Phe “Keys of the 
Kingdom” were in the hands of the members of particular 
congregations. Hitherto the keys of the kingdom had been 
passed on, supposedly from Christ to his apostles, from apos- 
tles to popes, from popes to prelates, and from prelates to 
priests. Even in the Protestant churches ministers were or- 
dained von oben herab, with much ceremony, and under the 
pomp and display of a hierarchy of authority. Imagine then 
the thrill, or even the shudder, which must have passed through 
those farmers who took part in the sacred office of imposition 
of hands, which for centuries had been the exclusive privilege 
of popes and bishops, and which was here performed by a few 
pioneer farmers. No wonder some looked upon it as a most 
monstrous sacrilege, and others as an exhibition of the 
“wonder-working providence in New England.” Literally vox 
populi was vox dei. Prometheus himself, when he stole Jove’s 
fire, showed no more daring in the face of God than these sim- 
ple “grave” farmers when they themselves selected and or- 
dained their ministers, “‘called of God.” In fact, the theocracy 
was, from the point of view of the elect, both in theory and 
practice an assertion of liberty and democracy. From the 
point of view of the “unregenerate,” of course, this monarchy 
of God was the most thoroughgoing tyranny imaginable; but 
with the unregenerate we are not now concerned. For this 
philosophy was first of all a philosophy of the elect, erected 
for their own liberty, enlightenment, and consolation, and 
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only later became a halo for overawing the unregenerate. 
Nothing seemed more evident to the minds of the Puritans 
than that God was actually taking a hand in establishing his 
kingdom on earth. All this seemed to the Puritan thinkers so 
obvious that, as Cotton Mather said, “ ’tis nothing but Athe- 
ism in the hearts of men, that can persuade them otherwise.” 
And they believed in it as a thing of which they were eyewit- 
nesses. In fact, Cotton Mather described the leaders of New 
England as ‘“‘actors” in a divine drama. God, they imagined, 
had elected them from all eternity to play just this rdéle, and 
the assurance of their election and of the dignity and impor- 
tance of their parts led to such “acting” as has seldom been 
seen on the stage of history, such exuberance and whole- 
hearted devotion at the first, and then, as their rdle became 
apparently more tragic, such heroic intensity and strutting 
pride—surely none but a supernatural explanation can do it 
justice! 

Nor was this philosophy merely a rhetorical device by 
which the ministers embellished their sermons; it seems to 
have pervaded the daily actions of common people. The phi- 
losophy of God’s sovereignty and of divine predestination af- 
forded no small comfort and stimulus to these early settlers. 
Many an American colony had started under more favorable 
auspices than those of New England and had suffered collapse. 
Even an optimistic sociologist would probably have predicted 
failure for the pilgrims. With little support from the mother- 
country, and no material resources of their own, they faced a 
severe climate and a “howling wilderness.”” How much the 
consciousness that they were not ultimately responsible, that 
they were being led by a greater power, had to do with their 
ultimate success is difficult to tell. It has no doubt been exag- 
gerated by past historians and is probably underestimated by 
those of today. Certainly it is little short of a miracle of human 
discipline and energy that in the face of circumstances that 
would have baffled and ruined most adventurers, these Puri- 
tans not only made themselves physically secure, but in addi- 
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tion began immediately to lay the foundations of government, 
education, thought, and literature which, though provincial, 
yet far outshone the achievements of any other colony and 
made New England the intellectual leader of the nation. New 
England, of course, as even New Englanders now admit, 
turned out to be anything but “holy”; nevertheless it is quite 
possible that but for the idea of the holy commonwealth, the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts would not have been estab- 
lished. However that may be, the case of New England is at 
least a suggested proof that the doctrine that man is not a free 
agent, that he is merely an actor in a cosmic drama, playing a 
predetermined réle, was a more powerful stimulus to extreme 
effort and a more “moral” force than any doctrine of human 
freedom could possibly have been. It is really strange, and 
one of the ironies of history, that William James, with New 
England all about him, should have believed that the “reserve 
energies of men” could not be tapped by a deterministic 
philosophy. 

To the champions of the Lord it soon became obvious that 
the devil had taken notice of the divine importance of New 
England and had bent all his efforts to its undoing. The early 
dream that the Kingdom of Christ was finally established in 
purity and tranquillity soon proved to be false, as New Eng- 
land became merely one more battlefield for the church mili- 
tant. The Puritans, being an aggressive and militant party, 
readily, even eagerly, accepted the devil’s challenge, and thus 
the idea of the holy commonwealth gradually changed from a 
gospel of comfort and encouragement for a poor people in the 
wilderness to a weapon of oppression in the hands of a fanatic, 
self-styled aristocracy. Finally the doctrine became a halo, 
lending a sacred glamor to Yankee prosperity and nourishing 
the desperate hope among the less prosperous that God may 
still make America holy. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 





FUNDAMENTALS OF A NON-DOGMATIC ETHICS 
S. KLYCE 


I 


THICISTS mostly agree that they have not established 
a verifiable base of ethics, that there is no proved ethi- 
cal standard, or good end of life. Professor Brogan ironi- 
cally concludes that every “philosopher refutes all other ethi- 
cal standards and proves that his chosen standard is indeed the 
only truth in ethics,” and cites seven representative ethicists 
as giving evidence to that effect." The carefully responsible 
Britannica shows that a mutually destructive deadlock exists 
between the two great schools of ethicists, between (1) the 
“hedonists” (individualists, logical atomists, or believers in 
ultimate discontinuity as the reality or “end”’), and (2) “anti- 
hedonists” (absolutists, idealists or deists, or believers in ulti- 
mate continuity or rationality).? Then the Britannica sum- 
marizes the deadlock in about 44,000 words describing notable 
ethical doctrines. Bertrand Russell, representative of general 
science, says, “It is a mistake to suppose . . . . that there is 
such a thing as a scientific ethic . . . . science alone cannot 
determine the ends of life.”* Simeon Strunsky, representative 
journalist, concludes: ‘Today science . . . . is not in good 
repute on what we may call its moral side.”* Wittgenstein, 
summarizing modern science and philosophy, bluntly con- 
cludes that science or mathematics has nothing to do with 
morals, because ethics cannot be expressed.* Professor Barnes, 
1A. P. Brogan, International Journal of Ethics, XXXVI, No. 3 (1926), 263. 
* Ency. Brit. (11th ed.), IX, 809-10. 
* New York Times Book Review (April 22, 1928), p. 21, quoting Menorah 
Journal (April, 1928). 
‘Ibid. (January 8, 1928), p. 4. 


*L. Wittgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, with Introduction by B. Rus- 
sell (London and New York, 1922), Propositions 6.42, 6.421. 
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speaking for the human sciences, discards ethics in these 
sweeping words: “Modern physiological chemistry, dynamic 
psychology, and sociology have proved the free moral agency 
of human conduct preposterous alike in its assumptions and in 
its implications.” A young woman speaks for herself and her 
college mates: “I am making no attempt to estimate the moral 
worth of this generation. Frankly, I should not know how to 
go about doing so I have no wish to pass judgment on 
its [the younger generation’s| moral [sexual] code. To do so 
. . . . presupposes that one has satisfactorily defined such 
terms as ‘morality’... . and such definitions as I have 
heard are very unsatisfactory.’”” A “college graduate of less 
than a year’s standing” shows sharply, as another lay view, 
“that a college education seems to upset, rather than to build 
up, the moral responsibility of our young men and women.’” 

James H. Tufts implicitly agrees that no ethics has been 
verifiably established, and indicates what he believes will be 
the true ethics by saying, as the conclusion and sum of his fine 
Ethics of Co-operation, that the “Great Community,” the 
sound coming democracy, “must create as well as prove the 
ethics of co-operation.’”” The present article establishes one 
of the infinite possible forms of the verifiable, self-consistent 
base of ethics. And by using that base, the article shows that 
sound ethics is indeed the doctrine of democracy as given by 
Mr. Tufts, and which more recently is being repeatedly set 
forth in this country by T. V. Smith and others of the “Chi- 
cago school.” 

As we saw before, the dilemma and hitherto inescapable 
impasse in ethics has been the fact that the hedonists or utili- 
tarian school who believed that the world is ethically discon- 
tinuous or pluralistic, or a Many, could (by orthodox logic) 

* Harry E. Barnes, Current History (New York, June, 1926), p. 366. 

* Anne Temple, article in Forum (New York, July, 1926). 


* Harriet Lyon, article in Independent (Boston, June 11, 1927). 
* James H. Tufts, The Ethics of Co-operation (Boston, 1918), p. 73. 
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show self-contradictions in the views of the anti-hedonists or 
the idealistic school who believed that the world is continuous 
or a One—and vice versa. That is obviously the ancient prob- 
lem of whether the One is true, or whether the Many is real or 
true (or whether both, although glaringly and admittedly self- 
contradictory by all orthodox logic, are somehow true—and if 
so, how). A volume of citations could readily be given showing 
that the same fundamental problem in logic and epistemology 
is, as William James somewhere said, observably at the bot- 
tom of all doctrines. The physicist Heyl asserts emphatically, 
in one article, that all creditable scientists hold that the uni- 
verse is fundamentally discontinuous (a Many).*® A few 
months later, in another article, he agrees that the old discon- 
tinuous quantum theory is internally self-contradictory, and 
that physicists are now accepting the continuous Schrodinger 
(and De Broglie) quantum theory (are accepting a One 
world).”* Russell, in his recent orthodoxly able summary of 
physics, wavers between accepting the (old) quantum theory 
which “involves discontinuity” (a Many universe), and the 
remainder of Einstein’s relativity, “the whole effect” of which 
“has been to emphasize continuity” (a One universe) .’* Mas- 
son-Oursel throughout shows that philosophy “exhausts all its 
efforts on this single yet two-sided problem [One-Many].’”* 

* Paul R. Heyl, article in Scientific Monthly (New York, November, 1926). 

* Ibid. (January, 1928). 

*B. Russell, The Analysis of Matter (London and New York, 1927), p. 395. 
Many instances of Russell’s wavering or vagueness about the One-Many occur; see 
pp. 386-87, 345, 80 (where he says that his events [or Many] are a continuum [or 
One]), etc. Russell in this volume considers the Schrédinger quantum theory, but 
does not seem to understand that it is a One theory; nor does Russell (except pos- 
sibly on p. 395, cited) seem to understand that Einstein’s first or “special” theory of 
relativity is continuous, and his later “general” theory discontinuous, so that current 
orthodox relativity is self-contradictory—a fundamental failure or dualism pointed 
out independently in P. W. Bridgman’s The Logic of Modern Physics (New York, 
1927), G. N. Lewis’s Anatomy of Science (New Haven, 1926), and in my Sins of 
Science (Boston, 1925). 

* Paul Masson-Oursel, Comparative Philosophy (London and New York, 
1926), p. 170. 
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Koffka, concluding his Gestalt psychology, holds correctly, 
in fundamental agreement with Tufts’s sound democracy and 
with this article, that in psychology both behavioristic or “‘sep- 
arate elements” (Many), and “configurations” or Gestalten 
(continuity in a certain aspect ) , somehow exist. 

But without showing that recently other notable writers 
explicitly deal with the One-Many problem under several of 
its numerous names,** I shall consider the logical solution of 
the One-Many, and then the epistemology, reality, or verifia- 
bly experienced facts to which that logic or verbal instrument 
“points,” or upon which it is based, or which it “means.” 

It can be noted in the volumes already cited that there ex- 
ists in learned literature probably over a thousand sets of 
terms in which the One-Many problem has been tackled—not 
counting numerous permutations and combinations of those 
nomenclatures made by commentators and historians. Every 
theology, and philosophy, and branch of science has invented 
a new set of names for the One-Many difficulty—a new set of 
names for its “own” fundamental problems. Therefore, re- 
gardless of what set of terms I here use for the One-Many, the 
chances are greatly against the success of my effort to choose 
sets directly intelligible and agreeable to the reader. (1) For 


“Kurt Koffka, The Growth of the Mind (London and New York, 1924), 
Pp. 356. 

** Examples are: H. Vaihinger’s The Philosophy of “As If’ (1924), C. K. Og- 
den and I. A. Richards’ The Meaning of Meaning (1925), J. M. Keynes’s A Treatise 
on Probability (1921), Eugenio Rignano’s The Psychology of Reasoning (1923), M. 
C. Otto’s Things and Ideals (1924), Trigant Burrow’s The Social Basis of Con- 
sciousness (1927), J. C. Smuts’s olism and Evolution (1926), which seven books 
more than imply the correct solution of the One-Many; A. N. Whitehead’s Science 
and the Modern World (1926), C. Guignebert’s Christianity (1927), L. Lévy-Bruhl’s 
How Natives Think (1926), P. Radin’s Primitive Man as Philosopher (1927), C. 
E. Ayres’s almost wholly destructive Science the False Messiah (1927). I must cut 
short this list at about a quarter of late books of this sort I happen to have read 
collaterally in the past few months. Such an inadequate list is included simply to 
show that mankind is definitely at the conscious beginning of a positive (1) logic 
and (2) knowledge, and that investigators on all sides are independently working 
out both, or else destroying the old pseudo logic and the conclusions stated in terms 
of it. 
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the One-Many problem is actually basic and all-important in 
the whole life of every reader; and if I fail to use the terms he 
is accustomed to, and hence understands (and therefore likes ) 
best, the reader almost unavoidably will emotionally feel that 
I am a foreigner, a barbaric intruder, a trivial and crudely in- 
competent bungler with those all-important and most affect- 
ing matters. (2) Indeed, the very fact that I shall give a sharp, 
positive, usable solution of the problem will make the reader’s 
own private set of terms definitely conscious to himself; and 
that very consciousness, where before there largely existed in- 
definite or mystic or One views (which are commonly and cor- 
rectly named emotions ), will in some degree be mentally pain- 
ful to him. This is not the place in which to prove that the 
reader is rational and of sound character in feeling just that 
way—that it is to the final advantage of us all that we should 
always be pained when knowledge passes from indefinite emo- 
tions into sharp consciousness or intellectuality or logicalness. 
But let me ask the reader to remember that I intend no offense 


by my unavoidably barbaric terms, and no offense by offering 
him a newly conscious fact. 


II 


We may first notice the logical solution in Mr. Tufts’s eth- 
ical terms as being perhaps the least painful in this place. As 
cited,”* his Ethics of Co-operation sums up by holding that in 
some not definitely stated way the Great Community, or 
moral or democratic society, is made of co-operating individu- 
als. Let us express that conclusion in the sharp verbal form in- 
vented by mathematicians: Co-operating Individuals—=T he 
Great Community; or, Function( Individuals )—Society; or, 
Related-Individuals—Society. Obviously, as the sum of his 
book, which he expresses in several different verbal forms 
(and which I have just put into an even sharper verbal form, 
named “mathematical”), Mr. Tufts says that there is some 


* James H. Tufts, loc. cit. 
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sort of whole, or sum-total, or One; it is an ethical ideal or 
standard—the Great Community. He also, with equal obvi- 
ousness, verbally asserts the existence of parts of that whole: 
asserts the existence of individuals, or the Many. Plainly, if 
there is a whole, or a unit named “society,” then it is self-con- 
tradictory, absurd, irrational to say bluntly that the whole is- 
are parts, or many individuals. Even grammar falls down, 
forcing upon us the absurdity is-are when that self-contradic- 
tion is exhibited so bluntly. But it is to be further observed, 
what no orthodox logician does definitely observe, that Mr. 
Tufts did not bluntly oppose whole and parts. He emphatical- 
ly and persistently said he was talking of related parts, or of 
functioning or co-operating parts; i.e., he said that somehow, 
as being an existence of some sort, there is a relationship be- 
tween the parts or Many (and that, as ethics or final truth, we 
“ought to” note and use it). Obviously, relationship also con- 
tradicts parts: parts that are related or joined are not really 
“parts.” “Relationship” is a second contradiction always used 
in intelligible, sound, and everyday discourse or “logic.” And 
again, as an obvious or verifiable fact, the two contradictions 
(parts-whole; related-parts) cancel each other, just as a dou- 
ble negative cancels itself. Or, really-related-individuals is a 
whole. 

It obviously follows, from that brief solution of the prob- 
lem, that all of ethics or morality is simply observable fact: 
that there is observable a connection, morality, natural law, 
between the Many or individuals, making them into a whole, 
or One, or perfect ideal (called by some, God). If and when 
any individual, in his aspect as a part, fails to observe this 
morality, law, or ultimate real extension of himself into being 
the perfect One, then he simply damages or limits or “hurts” 
himself with respect to his possible life or complete extension. 
In that obvious and simple way both the hedonists and the 
anti-hedonists are correct: they both, by neglecting relation- 
ship, merely fail to be fully clear. 
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So this solution merely makes the reader conscious of rela- 
tionship—meaning conscious of it both logically (as a third 
sort of word), and epistemologically or ontologically (as a 
jact). Orthodoxly, relationship is not conscious, and is there- 
fore often honestly asserted to be “metaphysical,” or super- 
natural, or not “really” existing, and hence to be “dogmatic” 
(meaning unproved and unprovable). As I mentioned before, 
that step, to a conscious grasp of relationship, is painful to the 
man making it. I have observed a number of renowned think- 
ers fail in their effort to take the step. Because of reasons 
given below, for them openly and explicitly to use relationship 
would seem to them like shouting their most sacred feelings 
and ideals from the housetops—and they cannot make them- 
selves do it, even when intellectually they see the soundness, 
and the acute need, of such logical completeness and positive- 
ness. It will become evident that such a failure is a credit to 
the sensitiveness of those scholars, but not to their intellectual 
vigor and logical integrity. 

III 


Democracy is unfashionable today in some intellectual cir- 
cles. So the set of democratic terms used before, Co-operating 
individuals—Social whole, may be offensive to some readers. 
Even worse, those terms have been so much fought over as to 
become damaged or vague and uncertain to most men. So I 
shall repeat the same general base in the most precise and in- 
telligible words I have yet been able to find. And fortunately 
these terms seem to be the least painful to well-read men. 

We begin with logic. It is an observable (i.e., non-dog- 
matic) truth that language exists (as will be shown epistemo- 
logically later). It is a further observable fact, readily verifia- 
ble by looking at any intelligible discourse, that there are three 
logical sorts of words in the minimum positive language.”’ (1) 


* John Dewey, Essays in Experimental Logic (Chicago, 1916), pp. 8-10, says 
he accepts this logic—and that if writing a new book on logic would use it ex- 
plicitly. 
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There are words (mimetic, graphic, or phonetic symbols or 
gestures) like whole, universe, energy, all (negative form: 
zero), God (the Father), ethics (meaning a consistent, or uni- 
fied, aggregate of fact), which name the One, or meaning, or 
the situation, and which may be called One words. (2) There 
are words like part, this (negative form: that, or not-this, or, 
mathematically, minus-this) , individual, God (a Son), morals 
(meaning individual acts), atom, body, mass, electron, which 
words assert and name a Many or pluralism, and which may 
be called Many words. (3) There are words like relationship, 
cause-and-effect, (negative form: effect-cause), force, love 
(negative form: hate or evil) , red, strong, belief, co-operation, 
being, is, all verbs, equals, =, +, X, :, ;, of, by, life, evolu- 
tion, true, logic, action-reaction, number, measure, value, God 
(the Spirit), ethics or morality (in the sense of a relationship 
between acts), which words name relationship, and may be 
called relationship words.** 


It next is obvious that Many words contradict or deny One 
words, and vice versa. But it is equally observable that rela- 
tionship words contradict Many words, and vice versa. So in 
the everyday intelligible language we do in fact use, there is a 
double, self-canceling contradiction; hence our ordinary lan- 
guage, intuitively invented by common-sense men ages ago, is 


* As mentioned, this three-form, or what may be called trinity, logic, is the 
minimum positive language. A dualism, or language acknowledging only the One 
and the Many, is not a positive language, i.e., it is self-contradictory, or destroys it- 
self. Such an alleged dualistic “language” is intelligible only in so far as it in practice 
(but technically surreptitiously) introduces the third sort, relationship. My two 
books, Universe, with Introductions by David Starr Jordan, John Dewey, Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke (published by myself, 1921), and Sins of Science (Boston, 1925), 
show that there may be an unending number of sound logics of 5, 7,9... . sorts 
of words. E.g., if we wish, time and space may be considered a typical pair of addi- 
tional logical forms—so that language explicitly using time and space is a fivefold 
logic, with two sets (instead of the minimum one set) of double, self-canceling con- 
tradictions. Or, time-space may simply be regarded as one of the numerous names 
given to relationship in the trinity logic. For such technical possibilities of language 
or mathematics the reader must be referred to my books. Those possibilities of logic 
have but little practical interest for ethicists today, but may be important in the 
future. 
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a rigorous logic. That language may be generalized as follows 
(i.e., every intelligible sentence means, and often explicitly 
takes, the following general form): The related-Many=T he 
One. 

Three important corollaries are at once obvious: (1) As 
the related Many is identically the same as the One, and we 
say so, then in sound, explicit logic we say everything twice. 
Or, the rigorous logical proof of anything is to reduce the 
statement of it to explicit self-repetition or tautology: one as- 
sertion of it in the One form, and one in the related-Many 
form. Such an explicit tautology is obviously what is com- 
monly meant by truism: anything that is made explicitly tru- 
istic has been logically “proved.” Therefore, in general, the 
only logical error is to confuse one sort of word with another 
sort—because that destroys the truism in Related-Many= 
The One—this rule of course including the error of repudiat- 
ing any sort of word as not existing, or ignoring its use. (2) 
Obviously, such truism or tautology or proved logic is circular 
reasoning. Statements of anything glaringly always do, and 
truistically must, stay in the “circle” or unit or whole of the 
One; the very fact that the statements do thus stay in the cir- 
cle or meaning of the One is the verbal proof, and the only log- 
ical proof possible or conceivable. (3) But it is obvious that in 
numerous statements we neither name nor mean a whole or 
One which is ultimate, or is the complete universe or God. In 
this example of such a statement, These co-operating-men—=A 
Nation, plainly Co-operating-men are only some quantitative 
portion of the total Many; and in consistency with that quan- 
titative fact, Nation is not the whole One, but only a quanti- 
tative portion. Nation is what we may call a formal One, or 
the relativitists’ “event,” or what Kant was trying to say in- 
telligibly when he vaguely said “thing-in-itself,” or is any 
mathematical “limit” or set or aggregate or logical class except 
infinity and zero (which are whole Ones—zero the negative 
form), or is the psychologists’ experience or pattern or Ges- 
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talt, the engineers’ machine, the ethicists’ moral rule or ethical 
standard, or is a verbal or nominal or logical One, or a stand- 
ard One. (I have never heard, or been able to invent, a satis- 
factory name for a standard One: logicians, I think, will be 
greatly indebted to the reader who can find a good name for 
this now quite conscious logical entity.) These standard-One 
statements are obviously logically rigorous or true and com- 
plete or “proved,” are rigorously truistic or non-self-contra- 
dictory. But quantitatively or factually they refer to only a 
portion of the whole, and hence (because that portion is obvi- 
ously in a continuum of action-reaction with the remaining 
quantity of the whole One) such standard-One statements are 
inexact or quantitatively incomplete. Or, in a quantitative 
sense, these logically or guaktatively sound standard-One 
statements are the objectionable “vicious circles’; i.e., the 
statement Co-operating-men=—=N ation involves some degree of 
quantitative incompleteness or error-in-the-sense-of-inexact- 
ness, because of the obvious fact that the quantitative remain- 
der of the universe is always somewhat modifying Nation; 
but that standard-One statement is logically rigorous and 
complete—is intelligible, rational, or has a “meaning,” in the 
essential or One sense. Therefore, no statement, except one 
about the ¢otal universe, can be exact. Or, there can be no ex- 
act science—which conclusion is equivalent to the observed 
physics fact that mass varies with velocity; and as all masses 
are in varying motion, then during any finite interval of time 
there truistically is no such thing as an exact body. Thus, our 
logic and physics ultimately coincide, circularly and essential- 
ly proving both. 

Epistemology (in the sense of knowledge of existing or 
factual things—which knowledge, or ontological epistemolo- 
gy, is the “grounds” underlying the foregoing logic )—onto- 
logical epistemology is much simpler than logic, and may be 
stated in a brief sentence: We observe, experience, know the 
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existing universe.” That observable or ontological base is the 
sum of all “real” or factual proof, is not mere verbal truisms, 
or logical proof. 

But authorities usually take epistemology as meaning not 
only (1) the foregoing factual and absolute grounds, or the 
ontology, of “knowledge,” but also (2) the method or forms 
(the logic or truism) of knowledge. This second or formal 
“half” of epistemology (if it be called “epistemology” rather 
than logic) is obviously this: if we talk about, or use words 
about, the existing universe, then we use words to point to or 
talk about it. That formal “half” is obviously a truism, an 7f- 
p, then-p; is the “as if” at the bottom of all language ( Vaihin- 
ger, Ogden); it is not a “necessity,” or not absolute, or not a 
fact, but an agreement, or an invented or formulated “form” 
or way of talking which, if it is to avoid being meaningless, of 
course must be truistic or circular (never going ‘“‘outside”— 
never meaning other than—the “grounds” or absolute facts). 
And obviously, the direct or “simple” agreement is to agree to 
a logic in which each of the three sorts of words (or 5, 7, 9 


” For experimental proof that we do see a whole, or a universe, see Jean Piaget, 
The Language and Thought of the Child (London and New York, 1926), Koffka 
(op. cit.), etc.; or note Newton’s well-known but anti-““Newtonian” view that action 
at a distance (i.e., across a real break—across “nothing’”—or action with no relation- 
ship) is inconceivable; or note the fact that present physics, including the new quan- 
tum theory, asserts electrical “fields” (a continuous relating structure or existing re- 
lationship between all “electrons,” etc.) ; or see both my books (especially Universe, 
§98), which show in detail that the universe is a continuous structure. But, if some- 
one holds that he sees or observes or knows nothing—not even himself, say—then it 
is an obvious truism that he observes or knows not even a single word: hence, in 
that case, as another plain truism, he cannot use any words, and can neither know 
nor express any denial of this basic epistemology. I.e., it is absolutely impossible con- 
sistently to assert agnosticism, assert that we know we know nothing (as that very 
assertion says we know that general fact). The last two sentences constitute a rig- 
orous statement of epistemology in the negative form (a more detailed positive 
statement of epistemology is given later in the text). E.g., the skeptic knows at 
least this (says he does, while the agnostic fancies he says he knows nothing): J 
myself = Doubted-facts, which is merely another, a solipsic, forrn of One = Related- 
Many, and is wholly right—provided, of course, that solipsism, or so much verbal 
emphasis upon our ultimate Godhood or absoluteness, appeals to our emotional tastes 
(i.e., habits). 
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. sorts”) points to reality or “truth,” when and as that 
sort is used (it of course being taken that it is used with logi- 
cal consistency, or “intelligibly”). I.e., if and when we point 
to, or name, the universe as a One, then truistically (1) our 
One words or names are “‘true,”’ or mean an essential reality. 
And if and when we name the universe as a related-Many, 
then truistically (2) the Many words are true, and also (3) 
the relationship words are true, or point to the reality which 
is the relating continuum between whatever we assert or name 
as being the Many things. Scientific proof that such relation- 
ship does exist, in physics, in psychology, etc., has already 
been cited.” 

That is a definitely non-dogmatic or non-metaphysical 
(i.e., non-assumptive or non-postulational and non-dualistic) , 
or non-“trancendental” (or non-mystic, if “mystic” be de- 
fined ontologically as meaning transcendental or not factually 
existing), or is a positively verifiable or “scientific” logic-and- 
epistemology, or general basic truth, which is at the same time 
absolute or known. It is neither a “faith,” nor the modern 
logical synonym of faith, an agnosticism. 

As mentioned too briefly before, the simple, umsophisti- 
cated, common, everyday way of using words is to have each 
sort of word be true or mean reality when and as it is used. 
But whenever a man starts to search for, to become conscious 
of, knowledge, and then to express it clearly, certain charac- 
teristics of his mental habits and temperament make him tend 
to emphasize some one sort of words as giving him (at least) 
“reality” or conscious truth. (1) If he innately, or (mostly 
perhaps) by acquired habit, finds it easier to see the “objec- 
tive” world, he tends to consider the Many as “real”—and 
laymen call him a practical or hard-headed man, a common- 
sense man, a realist, or a scientist. (2) If our sophisticated 
man tends to see the One as reality, to see primarily the con- 


»° See footnote 18, above. 
* See footnotes 15 and 19, above. 
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tinuity or Oneness of his own consciousness (as all children, 
according to Piaget’s observations,” do in early years), he is 
in lay terms a poet, an idealist, a mystic, a dreamer, seer, 
saint, a religionist or theologian, who emphasizes the One or 
God as true or real. (3) If he tends to see relationship most 
easily as the reality (as do the mentally either more vigorous, 
or the more introverted or weak,” men of the race), then he is 
in lay terms a philosopher, a more intense or marked variety 
of idealist or theorist, a “thinker,” a mathematician, or an 
ethicist. This third, philosopher type has heretofore found it 
difficult to convince the other two types of the explicit exist- 
ence of relationship. So the philosopher and ethicist, because 
of the age-long scoffing of other men and perhaps even more 
because he feels ashamed of his own failure to prove the ex- 
istence of relationship, tends to keep private (even to force 
pathologically into his “‘subconscious”) his belief in the pri- 
mary reality or “importance” of relationship, and then tends 
more or less verbally to emphasize either (1) the Many (that 
verbal emphasis making him what is nowadays technically 
called a realist, naturalist, behaviorist, pragmatist, neo-real- 
ist, mathematician, etc.) , or else (2) the One (technically the 
idealist, deist, monist of various species, but perhaps not all 
species, metaphysician, etc.); or (3) both (making him a 
dualist, or scholastic, etc., highly unfashionable today). Ob- 
viously, that practical suppression of his real belief, because 
he is afraid he cannot prove its truth, causes the philosopher 
to be internally in conflict (dualistic) with himself, and to be 
often obscure (confused) in his language. Obviously, Vaihin- 
ger and his followers correctly discard that conflict as a ver- 
bal “fiction”; and Driesch and his even more numerous but 
not quite self-conscious followers do the same thing in a va- 
riety of verbal ways. 


* See footnote 19, above. 
* Cf. E. R. Guthrie, article in Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 
XXIT_ No. 1 (1927). 
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Because logic or language is an agreement or is “arbi- 
trary” (there is nothing “arbitrary” about its ontological 
base ), it is quite possible for us to have those three varieties of 
logic, and to make each sound. I am not accusing any one of 
the three types of students of being “wrong.” If any type 
wishes to use a logic with his sort of reality he can soundly do 
so simply by being explicit about what he is calling “‘real,”’ and 
by then stating his second, formal “half” of epistemology in 
consistent verbal terms of that particular-reality logic (that 
being possible because such formal epistemology does not 
touch actual facts, or the first, ontological “half” of epistemol- 
ogy). To formulate and use such a particular-reality logic is 
a bit difficult (as I discovered by writing Universe with the 
One only as “real,’”’ even though I personally see the Many 
most easily). It is easier to use our everyday language, with 
three verbal realities (as I found by writing Sins of Science in 
that “common” way, although in this everyday language it be- 
comes somewhat difficult to be explicit about the principles of 
logic, the usually hidden skeleton of daily talk). But it re- 
quires considerable work (practice and effort) to drop defi- 
nitely old mental habits as to “reality.” 

Thus, science may be said to deal (primarily) with the 
Many; philosophy and mathematics, with relationship; reli- 
gion and poetry, with the One; and regardless of which verbal 
term we may say (as a form or logic) is “real,” all intelligible 
statements are a combination of the three terms: The related- 
Many=The One. The fully sophisticated man consciously 
takes all three terms as ontologically true, just as the common 
or common-sense man intuitively does. 


IV 


We may use our foundations in solving a few general ethi- 
cal problems. The question of what is “good” (involving 
what is “evil’?) is perhaps the most insistent and plainly 
comprehensive. It is now immediately obvious that,.in the 
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One sense, “‘good” is grasp or consciousness of the One; for, 
as there is nothing but the One, if it is not good, then truisti- 
cally absolutely no good exists. If in dealing with any Many 
thing (person or “thing” ), we consciously see that it is acting- 
reacting with all the rest of the universe, including ourselves, 
we by that activity or experience not only deal rationally or 
successfully with that thing, but we further, as a mere truism, 
have consciously expanded into all Being, or infinite perfec- 
tion. We are the Good, and feel so or “enjoy” it, when and as 
we are successful or happy in our dealing with that “immedi- 
ate” Many thing. There truistically is nothing other than, or 
outside of, the universe to limit us, or for us to be afraid of, or 
be ignorant of. So evil (in this absolute sense) is not any ac- 
tually existing thing: it is merely a negative word for the One. 
E.g., the word infinity names the One; we use the negative 
word zero simply to say, “let us no longer name and discuss 
the One; let us quit talking about the One.” Evi (in a One 
sense) is similarly a negative word, meaning “nothing’’: it is 
absolute ignorance, and cannot consistently exist. Next, “evil” 
in a Many sense is obviously simply a way of saying that tru- 
istically always at some time-space short of the total universe 
our definite consciousness stops or fails; i.e., evil in the Many 
sense is simply quantitative inexactness or inaccuracy, a mat- 
ter sometimes of great practical importance, and sometimes 
negligible, but never “wrong” or absolutely evil, as we now 
see in terms of “value.” . 

Direct problems in ethics are the practical or Many ques- 
tions. Those questions in recent centuries have become great- 
ly confused, chiefly because the word value has been used as a 
One word, and also as a relationship word, and also as a Many 
word (meaning a Many good, such as a good meal), without 
conscious distinction; e.g., that confusion occurs implicitly in 
Kant’s famous categorical imperative. 

Explicitly, God may be logically a One (God the Father), 
or the opposite logical thing, a Many (God a Son), or a third 
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logical thing, relationship (God the Spirit). In consistent, in- 
telligible discourse it is necessary that those different mean- 
ings of a given word be discriminated. (That is our general 
logical rule in another form.) And to repeat, ethics obviously 
has, without discriminating, sometimes used value as the One 
(or usually, a standard One), to mean an ideal, or unity, or a 
personal integration (morality, or consistency of character) 
which is to be attained. But perhaps usually value has pointed 
to relationship, meaning a comparison or measurement of one 
Many thing with another. And occasionally value has meant 
a Many good thing. Obviously, the same confusion exists in 
economics, over the words money, price, interest; and in so- 
ciology, over sovereignty, contract, democracy. The same con- 
fusion exists in physics, over the word measurement, which 
ordinarily means the relationship or relativity of Many things, 
a mutual comparison or judgment or “experiment” of them, 
but which often means a-unit-collection-of-standard-meas- 
ures, or a One, e.g., 5 yards is a standard One, or a unit of five- 
standard yardsticks. But in physics a yardstick or other (1) 
standard One does not perceptibly vary enough in many cases 
to make any practical difference when its (2) relationship to 
other things comes to be considered; hence the confusion in 
physics between (1) One and (2) relationship was not often 
noticeable. In ethics, however, as soon as we make a measure- 
ment or “experiment” of one Many good with a second, and 
call that second a “standard value” or a One, then the second 
“good” promptly varies perceptibly. Any ethical yardstick, 
although a soundly logical standard One, refuses to stay 
“put” in fact, or ontologically, so well as does a physics yard- 
stick; and the essential characteristic of the whole One, both 
logically and factually, is that it is eternal, fixed, exact, abso- 
lute, constant. Physics got into no appreciable trouble until 
Michelson and Morley observed that a moving body dragged 
“ether” along with it in some quantitative degree or, to state 
that fact intelligibly, physics observed that mass varies with 
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velocity, so that truistically there exists no standard-One 
measure or value that is in fact absolute or exact: there is, as 
a fact, no physics constant. It has been simply impossible to 
progress in ethics until that principle of “measurement,” or 
complete logical and factual or ontological (epistemological ) 
meaning of value, had become conscious. Plainly, the com- 
plete theory of measurement in ethics—the definite conver- 
sion of ethics into a non-dogma or a sound science—is to rec- 
ognize that value can have three logical meanings which must 
not be confused, and that value as a standard One can factu- 
ally never be exact, although logically it may correctly be 
used as aconstant: a verbal “marker,” a counter, or measure. 
After that, the practice or application of standard values 
(“measurement ’) in ethics requires (1) that ethicists mutu- 
ally agree as to what is a convenient standard unit of good 
or value; (2) that they agree on various secondary standards 
by which to check or compare the variation of the primary 
value; (3) (extremely difficult) that they acquire skill and 
technical methods for making those comparisons; and (4) 
that ethicists keep on forever maintaining a check on the 
standard, and using it in measuring forever varying, changing 
Many goods, as they appear in the forever changing environ- 
ment. In short, there never is any end, or quantitative, fac- 
tual, Many perfection or exactness in a sound science. But 
qualitative or logical perfection, or soundness in principles or 
in One or general or “essential” conclusions, is easy. 

All the remainder of ethics consists simply of taking a 
really conscious look at the various terms and what they point 
to, thus learning qualitatively or in principle directly what 
they mean. Three examples will illustrate: (1) The problem 
of responsibility or of freedom of the will is solved by noting 
that a man in the ultimate sense is the total universe, and that 
in this essential sense nothing else exists to “determine” him. 
So in a One or qualitative sense, the will is free, and each man 
is absolutely responsible. In principle, moral responsibility 
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does exist. But in the Many sense, each individual acts-reacts 
or co-operates with all other Many things, and his will is thus 
quantitatively not free. But, as in a One sense a moral (i.e., 
actually consciously existing ) man wants (i.e., truistically or 
absolutely means) to co-operate, or have duties, or be bound 
in that Many sense, it follows that if any man fails to feel free, 
does not want to be democratic, and hence feels fettered by his 
milieu, then as a mere truism there is in his mentality some 
serious failure to see the universe (including himself) as it is. 
Possibly he may be able to achieve the “escape” or “freedom” 
he sighs for by educating himself out of his Many ignorance or 
evil, but, as an obvious truism, not otherwise. (2) Similarly, 
in a One sense all men are equal; each man is the One, inclu- 
sive of all the others; hence as a truism each man is in this 
complete sense absolutely identical with every other. In a 
Many sense, no two things are, as a fact, equal for any finite 
time, as each is always changing differently from the others as 
a result of being acted upon by a different environment. (3) 
Similarly, in a One sense each man is immortal; he is con- 
sciously so, now, if he has a healthy mind and body. Each man 
in principle is the universe or God and, as such, infinite in 
every way, without beginning or end—all that being mere 
truism of the observed existence of the universe or a con- 
tinuum. But in a Many sense, his individual mind and body, 
or “personal” soul, is not immortal: it is a Many thing in the 
Many sense; and as a truism, a Many thing is not infinite or 
immortal or One. As a plain, simple Many fact, a man’s per- 
sonal consciousness or soul becomes imperceptible to him, or 
in this actually personal sense ceases to exist, every time he 
goes soundly to sleep; so almost daily, in a Many sense, it is 
observably not immortal. 


V 


Thus the ethical or good life is simple and readily discov- 
erable. By observing the facts, we do (“ought to”’) conscious- 
ly experience ourselves as the infinite One, or God. That is 
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ethics in the religious or One aspect—anti-hedonism. In order 
to do that, and when and if we in practice do it, we notice that 
as individuals we do (‘“‘ought to”’) keep in dynamic action- 
reaction, or balance, or temperate activity, with other indi- 
viduals (men and things), thus allowing them to keep in tem- 
perate (i.e., readily supportable) balance with us. That is 
ethics in the scientific, deterministic, or Many aspect—hedon- 
ism, or utilitarianism. 

By orthodox logic-epistemology (i.e., by formal and ad- 
mitted dualism, or by any of the vague philosophical or math- 
ematical suppressions or ignorings of relationships which in 
practical effect are substantially dualisms), obviously (1) 
those two aspects of ethics are self-contradictory; (2) and 
even worse, each is a partial, incomplete, and meaningless 
view if taken alone. The first paragraph of this article showed 
that authoritative ethicists admitted that orthodox failure. 
So the only possible solution of the difficulty is to agree to 
form and use some variety of the sound non-dogmatic logic 
and epistemology here outlined. 


WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 





CONTEMPORARY OBSERVATION OF AMERICAN 
FRONTIER POLITICAL ATTITUDES, 1790-1840 


PERRY G. MILLER 


HE clarity and consistency which formal historians 

feel compelled to superimpose upon the past is very 

often attained only at the cost of sacrificing any at- 
tempt to recapture the actual tone, the sound and the fury, 
the flesh and blood reality of the events themselves. In trac- 
ing the forms of institutional developments the more intan- 
gible ancestry of modern social psychology is sometimes lost 
sight of, although the immense importance of such considera- 
tions in our modern problems ought to be sufficiently obvious. 
Those who traveled on the American frontier before 1840 
could hardly be expected to see much of the forest for the 
trees, and we only find in their observations such light on 
the narrative of American political progress as they revealed 
almost inadvertently. But as commentaries upon the spirit 
of American life and on American character their records are 
invaluable, to the sociologist and student of culture, perhaps, 
more than to the historian himself. 

However, in the present case, contemporary witnesses 
seem remarkably to substantiate the contentions of certain of 
our historians, and in large part exonerate the “frontier 
school” from charges of too great an emphasis. As early as 
1806 the Scotchman Melish felt as much at home in eastern 
United States as in Edinburgh, but, he added, significantly 
enough, “to view American character fairly, we must go into 
the interior of the country.’”* This conviction throve until, 
very shortly, no traveler in America could afford to omit a visit 
to the West, however hazardous the expedition might be. In- 

+ John Melish, Travels through the United States of America in the Years 1806- 


11, p. 48. 
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deed, by 1828 Sealfield’s book entitled Americans as They Are 
dealt exclusively with the West. Only after Andrew Jackson, 
the frontiersman, came to power, did the political methods of 
Philadelphia or New York call out the same shocked indigna- 
tion that had been characteristic of writings on the West since 
1800. These observations are eloquent witnesses to the great 
réle played by the frontier in the political history of America, 
a role which the perplexed and sometimes frightened travelers 
appreciated, and which they set themselves more or less to 
recording. The majority of them were frankly puzzled, and it 
is through this perfectly natural but distorting bewilderment 
that they reflect the political attitudes of the region. 

The majority of them were quite competent enough—in- 
deed, it is surprising how competent they really were—to per- 
ceive that the more esoteric practices of the West were funda- 
mentally expressions of indigenous psychology, and their evi- 
dence as to the nature of the phenomena does not entirely sup- 
port the usual textbook version. True, there are tributes to its 
virtues. Levasseur, for instance, wrote with implied admira- 
tion for the Kentuckian who, when told that a Napoleon in 
America would usurp his liberties, complacently pointed to his 
rifle and said he never missed, and added that everybody in 
Kentucky was as good a shot as he. But those whose contacts 
were more intimate did not find it as picturesque. When Tilly 
Buttrick attempted to walk back from New Orleans to Cin- 
cinnati with a crew of boatmen, he found himself unable to 
keep their pace. They calmly tramped off and left him, abso- 
lutely alone, in the midst of the hostile Choctaw country, and 
when he had at length reached Cincinnati he found one of 
them lolling on the wharf who said that one by one many of 
the others had dropped, “some from being lame, and others 
sick, and what became of them I know not.” One’s conception 
of his obligation to his fellow-man was evidently necessarily 
limited on the frontier, and its far-famed independence had 
its all too prominent sinister aspect, a rollicking ‘“devil-take- 
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the-hindmost” attitude that appears to be the source of a na- 
tional characteristic in many political connections. Significant 
in this respect is the observation that when one objected to 
some imposition the callousness of the westerners may have 
inflicted upon him, he was met by the conclusive assertion that 
“this is a free country.’”” 

These traits seemed to many the portents of a profound 
metamorphosis in the fundamental human character of the 
inhabitants, and of the emergence of a new race, a race singu- 
larly obtuse and chaotic, however vigorous. Furthermore, a 
continuous reading of the travelers discloses a scene which, 
in its intricate convolutions, its overwhelmingly rapid develop- 
ment, adequately accounts for such psychic disorder. Not 
only was the frontier a march striding across the country from 
the mountains to Council Bluffs by 1840, but it was also—and 
I do not believe this has been so generally appreciated—a so- 
lidification, a dotting of the region with scattered settlements 
which were gradually filled in. There were simultaneous evo- 
lutions, inwardly as well as outwardly. Immigration came, 
generally, in successive waves, the first of which consisted of 
migratory backwoodsmen and the others of more or less capi- 
talist farmers; but these movements were irregular, and left 
many oases of earlier elements in the midst of later develop- 
ments. In 1840 Silk Buckingham still found log cabins being 
erected between Zanesville and Columbus, Ohio, under pio- 
neer conditions. The quick progress from log cabin to farm- 
house or to city, side by side with primitive circumstances, 
produced a strange panorama of incongruous scenes, where 
one was continually passing from civilization to savagery, and 
back again, with all degrees intermediate. It was to such a 
kaleidoscopic environment that frontier institutions made an 
inevitably belated adjustment, and it is not strange if, in the 
process, they were sometimes distended or pulled a little out 
of joint. 


? James Flint, Letters from America, 1818-20, pp. 108, 168. 
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The shock of their first contact with this frontier scene 
quite prepared the immigrants to give the go-by to much of 
their traditional culture. W. Faux, whose Tory sense of real- 
ity had yielded little to the romantic “cult of the outdoors,” 
accounted the mere physical difficulties of getting there suffi- 
cient “to prepare mind and body for barbarizing in a little log- 
hole, like that in which I dined yesterday, belonging to Mr. 
' Farrel, who, with his family, some adults, male and female, in 
all ten souls, sleep in one room, fifteen feet by ten, .. . . in 
three beds, standing on a dirt floor.” Timothy Flint, ardent 
defender of the frontier though he was, could only reflect as 
he regarded the Kentuckians—men who claimed to be a com- 
pound “of the horse, alligator, and snapping turtle,” and who 
acted on the assumption—that they had been placed “‘on the 
extreme limit of order and civilization” and plead for an in- 
dulgent judgment. 

But it is also apparent from the travel books that this dis- 
organization, however extensive, was partial, that in the great 
western stream there were bound to loom surviving blocks of 
hereditary patterns, no matter how inextricably mixed with 
the flotsam and jetsam of acquired ones. De Tocqueville, 
as usual, precisely states the case when he writes, “ils y sont 
venus avec les meeurs, les idées, les besoins de la civilisation. 
Ils ne donnent a la vie sauvage que ce que l’imperieuse né- 
cessité des choses exige d’eux; de 1a les plus bizarres con- 
trastes.”* Here then, is the explanation of the peculiar polit- 
ical formations of the frontier: they were importations, pre- 
served in part, and often in form, but modified or augmented 
or perverted by innovations dictated by frontier exigencies or 
character. In so far as this was a stabilizing influence, it was 
good; the rub came in that the multifarious peoples hailed 
from almost equally multifarious sources, and so their political 


* W. Faux, “Memorable Days in America,” in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
XI, 230. 
* Alexis de Tocqueville, Ouvres et correspondance inédite, I, 182. 
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development proceeded from different substrata in more or less 
distinct directions. The outstanding contrast produced by this 
process was that between the Kentuckians, with their Vir- 
ginia background, and their ideal of a “sequestered and iso- 
lated condition,” and the Ohioans, northern Illinoisans, and 
Indianans, with theirs from New England, expressing itself 
“in the strong exercise of social inclination . . . . in habits 
of neighborhood, to form villages and live in them,” and, Tim- 
othy Flint says “unfortunately,” in “the disposition to dog- 
matize, to settle not only their own faith but that of their 
neighbor.’ Undoubtedly much of the history of the Middle 
West, down to our own day, is implicit in these early observa- 
tions. 

In economic studies the travelers did the best they could, 
and what facts they gleaned are eloquent straws proclaiming 
the way political winds will blow. Bradbury and Micheaux 
were able to see westerners carrying with them their habits of 
domestic manufacture; but immediately afterward travelers 
began to attest the rapid growth of frontier commerce. The 
West decided to buy its manufactured articles, even if it could 
only pay for them in barter; it positively loved luxuries. Even 
before 1812 imported merchandise could be bought in Ohio 
or in Detroit as good and as cheap as at ports of entry.° After 
the war steamboats and the Erie Canal made this commerce 
easier, greater, and supremely important. In 1828 Sealsfield 
remarked that “the northern inhabitants of [Ohio] send their 
produce down to New York by Lake Erie and the Buffalo 
canal; the southern find a market in Louisiana,” and thus pro- 
vides one of the first conscious recognitions of the three-cor- 
nered political game that was to dominate the ante-bellum 
period. 

* Timothy Flint, Recollections of the Last Ten Years (1826), p. 25. 


*Issac Weld, Travels through the States of North America, 1795-97, p. 420. 
Fortesque Cuming, “Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country, 1807-9,” in 
Thwaites, op. cit., IV, 229. 
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Concomitant with this activity appear notices of early at- 
tempts at manufacturing. Melish found the West, like New 
England, changed sharply from opposition to encouragement 
in 1808-10. Pittsburgh and Cincinnati soon became genuine 
capitals, the latter’s exports in 1840 being rated at $10,000,- 
000. 

These observations explain, among other things, what sup- 
port Henry Clay’s “American System” obtained in the West, 
and the atrocious monument erected to that statesman by the 
citizenry of Wheeling when his pet project, the Cumberland 
Road, was finished. But other notes tell why the westerners, 
who would always flock to listen to him, would not vote for 
him; the West, in spite of its titanic commercial and indus- 
trial activity, remained preponderantly agrarian. The great 
lure of the region was unmistakably in the opportunity it of- 
fered to industry and sobriety to gain an independence; the 
ideal of a man sitting “under his own vine and under his own 
fig tree, and none to make him afraid’” was proclaimed early. 
Thus from its very inception we find the West in the grip of 
its peculiar dilemma, opposing within itself a bucolic ideal to 
that of a lusty and somewhat imperialistic industrialism. The 
divided mind that has made the Middle West an uncertain 
quantity in political campaigns was dictated by the original 
conditions, and caused the travelers as much confusion as it 
has the politicians. 

It was the agrarian segment that obtruded upon the 
shocked or amused notice of the travelers a series of phe- 
nomena we have come to identify as symptoms of the “green- 
back attitude.” Speculation ran riot, and produced perhaps a 
greater impression than the facts warranted; at any rate 
Sealsfield seriously declared profits of 500 per cent were not 
uncommon. Still, money was scarce, “not one in ten are in 
possession of a single dollar,” and most trade was done in bar- 
ter. The inescapable result was the usual wild-cat banking 


" Melish, op. cit., p. §15. 
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and diversified and depreciated currency. Faux warns the 
traveler to change United States notes for only as much cur- 
rency as he will need at one time, and tells him, then, to spend 
all of it in the same locality. James Flint declared in 1820 that 
the return of but a very small quantity of paper would compel 
the majority of banks to suspend specie payment, and he 
found the West praying that their bubble would hold out a lit- 
tle longer. Panics resulting from this instability were serious, 
those of 1819 and 1837 finding mournful memorials from the 
harassed tourists. At such times “all confidence was destroyed 
by the many evasions of payment, that occurred through the 
influence of what were called relief laws.’* Prosperity, how- 
ever, brought only a reversion to precarious practices; in 
1836 Flagg found all Illinois whooping for the “Internal Im- 
provement Policy,” a fantastic scheme for constructing some 
imaginative but utterly superfluous railroads, which within 
a year cost the state $6,500,000, accomplished nothing, and 
was later referred to as the “General Insanity Bill.”’ The 
blank horror with which travelers regarded these carryings-on 
is probably as significant as the facts themselves, and laid the 
foundations for that trepidation felt in conservative circles 
when the latter have confronted the various “unsafe” men 
whom the West has projected into national life. It is certainly 
important to notice, though no traveler at the time thought it 
so, that in the legislature which voted the “General Insanity 
Bill” sat both Stephen A. Douglas and Abraham Lincoln. 
The political theories and practices imported by the West 
no sooner appeared in their new habitat than modification 
began. The rampant passions of the frontier found, generally, 
but two legal outlets, politics and religion; as early as 1805 
Cuming found that, as he came down the western slope of the 
Alleghanies, party hostility became progressively acute and 
was carried into all aspects of life. Bernhard was assured, in 
the Kentucky of 1825, that assassinations for political reasons 


* Timothy Flint, op. cit., p. 211. 
* Edmund Flagg, “The Far West, 1836-37,” in Thwaites, XXVI, 81, 120. 
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were far from unknown, and he concluded, sagaciously, that 
it was “almost as dangerous to speak upon political relations 
of the state as to converse upon religion in Spain.’”° The rea- 
son for this particularly virulent note in the West was pointed 
out most pertinently by Timothy Flint: 


. . . » The ambitious, fiery, and ungovernable spirits emigrate to 
obtain consequence, and make their fortune. There is a continual chaos 
of the political elements, occasioned by this continual addition of new 
and discordant materials. The new adventurers that arrive have not as 
yet had their place or their standing assigned them in public opinion. In 
process of time, this new timber is inwrought into the old political fabric, 
thus it becomes continually repaired and new moulded 
newly arrived emigrant makes his way to public favor before his standing 
and character have been settled by general estimation. A few partisans 
find it convenient to cry up their friend This is the very coun- 
try and region for this kind of crying up and crying down 
express a doubt in this case is treason At the mouth of the pis- 
tol it must be settled. 


These circumstances gave western political life a tumul- 


tuous character that had been hitherto unknown even in the 
most hectic of Federalist days. The western love of gregarious 
celebration made an election a festive affair; as a result elec- 
tions in the West began and terminated in one day, though for 
some years in the South the old Virginian custom of a three- 
day period lingered, southern convivial manners being better 
adapted to withstand a longer indulgence. The character of 
western elections then becomes comprehensible as we realize 
that they were not only expressions of political will, but “blow- 
outs,” safety valves for pent-up emotions. “On such election 
days whole troops of them ride into the town; the streets are 
crowded with their horses, which are tied up, and the whiskey 
shops resound with their tumultuous discussion. Every man 
gives his vote; disputes arise; and . . . . their excited pas- 


* Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar Eisenack, Travels through North America 
during the Years 1825-26, I, 130. 
“ Timothy Flint, op. cit., p. 179. 
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sions frequently lead to blows.’”* When Flagg stopped at a 
farmhouse for breakfast the day after such an affair a still 
tipsy farmer told him, confidentially, “that he was four hours 
last night getting home from ’lection.” Attended with such 
éclat, casting a single vote seemed something of an anticlimax, 
and one is not surprised to hear instances of one man voting 
three or even six times a day. 

Springing from such an electorate, western institutions 
were naturally considerably disguised behind a maze of tur- 
moil. So many disturbances occurred in the Ohio House of 
Representatives that in 1840 Buckingham found it familiarly 
nicknamed “The Bear Garden.”” When Missouri was admit- 
ted to the Union a wild scramble for offices followed: 


. . . . The people in the Western country, from some cause, are 
far more eager for distinction and for office than at eastward. Election- 
eering is carried on with more unblushing effrontery The legisla- 
ture convened Some of them were neither Solons or Solomons. 

. . Indeed, in the Western country . . . . they believe almost any 
timber can be worked into the political ship Some boys invent- 
ed a tolerable pasquinade. It was labeled on the plastering around the 
speaker’s chair: “Missouri, forgive them, they know not what they do.” 


“Almost any timber”—this was the West’s great contribu- 
tion to American politics, as startling in civil matters as it was 
in military, where the men of the command actually elected 
their own officers, none of whom owed their elevation to rec- 
ords as disciplinarians. Hodgson had letters for the governor 
of Mississippi; for two days he sat beside him at the boarding- 
house table before he realized who he was; Bernhard called 
on the governor of Ohio and found him in the yard “cutting a 
wagon pole.” After Lafayette’s steamboat was wrecked on the 
Ohio, a party went to salvage what they could, among them 
the governor of Tennessee; the amazed Frenchmen gaped: 
“Tt was a singular sight, and at the same time an interesting 

2 Maximillian, Prince of Wied, “Travels in the Interior of North America, 
1832-34,” in Thwaites, XXII, 181. 

* Timothy Flint, op. cit., p. 214. 
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one, to see the governor of astate . . . . without stockings, 
shoes, or hat, performing the work of a sailor.” If anyone 
could do it, and everyone wanted to do it, there was no need 
for the eighteenth-century tradition of bashfulness; hence it 
was on the frontier that arose the practice “of individuals 
publicly tendering their services to the people, pending elec- 
tions for representatives,” which, on second thought, Estwick 
Evans admitted was better than the “system of intrigue” 
prevalent in the East. It sometimes had rather ludicrous con- 
sequences, entirely typical of the West, and appreciated by 
the more detached observers. In Arkansas a newspaper entry 
was copied by Sealsfield, “Mr. White respectfully begs leave 
to announce himself as candidate for their Representative, etc. 
N.B.: Tailoring business done in the best manner and at the 
shortest notice.” 

In 1828 the campaign methods of the West enabled it to 
steal a march on the East and put Jackson in the White House. 
The astute managers of the Whig opposition, unlike the his- 
torians, were not long to take the hint, and their opportunity 
came in 1840. If “Old Hickory” had been cried for Jackson, 
and “Sourcrout” shouted for Van Buren, “there was no reason 
why ‘log cabins and hard cider’ should not be used as a motto 
for General Harrison.” The West, at any rate, knew of none, 
and responded like a charm. Every town had a log cabin head- 
quarters and a log cabin newspaper. These contained sketches 
of the General at his log hut door (not in the least concerned 
that everyone knew he lived in an excellent mansion and drank 
champagne ) and were emblazoned with various words of wis- 
dom that had, from time to time, fallen from his lips, such as: 

Gentlemen, if ever you come to Vincennes you will always find a 
plate and fork at my table and never find the string of the door latch 
pulled in. (“General Harrison’s Farewell to His Soldiers.”) 

In all ages, and in all countries, it has been observed that the culti- 
vators of the soil are those who are least willing to part with their rights, 
and submit themselves to the will of a master.** 


“James Silk Buckingham, The Eastern and Western States of America, III, 
285, and passim. 
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The appeal of these statements to the society we have been 
analyzing was irresistible, and for the first time the character 
that had been brewing on the frontier arrived at concerted po- 
litical expression. Ohio meetings declared themselves in favor 
of a high tariff, sanctioning their support, with characteristic 
disregard of fact, in the name of Thomas Jefferson! In Zanes- 
ville a citizen informed Buckingham, who had the enviable 
opportunity of being in the West during the campaign, that 
Ohio had prohibited the issue of any notes for less than five 
dollars, and therefore a man had to carry change in silver for 
all under that sum; if such ‘things, he further volunteered, 
went on, Martin Van Buren would surely become king; so he 
was for Harrison. Ina Cincinnati hotel a quixotic Locofoco an- 
nounced to space in general that two or three hundred Whigs 
would be better off dead; later there was a drawn knife, a 
broken chair, several wounds, and one fractured skull—the 
Locofoco’s. On the last days of May an assemblage gathered 
on the battle ground of Tippecanoe, thousands from all over 
the West. They had a glorious time, with plenty of heavy 
drinking and several good fights. The quantity of hard cider 
one could consume became, in that year, the measure of one’s 
patriotism; cider presses were sold all over the country, at a 
profit, and the temperance people became worried. Whig ap- 
peals were masterpieces; Buckingham describes a typical pla- 
card, in Detroit, which, beneath a woodcut presenting a log 
cabin in the woods on a winter day, with barrels of hard cider 
marked “Harrison and Tyler” loaded on a cart nearby, bore 
the flaming inscription: 
Log-Cabin Meeting this Evening 
Boys! Do You Hear That? 


Glorious news will be communicated. The vocalist, Mr. J. Brown, 
recently arrived from a Southern tour, will sing several celebrated, bang- 
up, Tippecanoe Songs! —Two or three speakers—First appearance on the 
stump—“Tip” expects now, as he did in 1813, every man to do his duty. 

Rally! Freemen!! Your Country Calls!!! 

Exercises will close with a Locofoco speech. 
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And when, in the midst of this hubbub, Buckingham called on 
Harrison himself, he found an imported sculptor there in de- 
spair because the old man had not one feature on his simple, 
smiling face that could be chiseled into abiding stone. “He 
comes the nearest to a political nonentity of any public man 
they could find, and there is therefore less to say against him.” 
The Englishman was dismayed, but the student of American 
politics ought to feel himself as much at home in this frontier 
campaign as in any of a later date; a group of clever politi- 
cians were simply putting on a good show, a fact duly appre- 
ciated by a region which was then either frontier itself or had 
fairly recently been frontier, and, as a historian should see 
such matters, “fairly recently” is a relative term. 

Observations on frontier justice tell the same story as 
those on frontier politics: traditional institutions being modi- 
fied in incredible directions by the new environment, being 
compelled, will they nill they, to suffer sea changes as the fron- 
tier tidal wave swept over them. The chief addition seems to 
have been the vigilance committee. There are innumerable 
instances of public opinion reversing, in its own right, the de- 
cisions of the courts. A man who was coming before a Ken- 
tucky judge to be tried for murder met up with the judge him- 
self in a whiskey shop on the way to the trial; the judge drank 
the man’s health and wished him luck. In an Indiana suit the 
two parties began fisticuffs; the judge, “not averse to this sort 
of decision, joined with the constable and some other people 
in forming a ring for the combat.” Descriptions of frontier 
courts, of which the number is legion, agree in their presenta- 
tion of outraged conventions. I cannot resist giving at length 
one or two samples: 

The presiding judge and his two associate judges were in their trib- 
unes, and the parties seated on boards laid across the stumps of trees. 
. . . . The defendant was called upon. The gentleman in question, 
whom I took for a pedlar, stood close by my side . . . . holding in his 


hand half an apple, his teeth having taken a firm bite of the other half. At 
the moment his name was called, he walked with his mouth full, up to the 
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rostrum, and kept eating his apple with perfect indifference. “Well!” in- 
terrupted the judge, “what have you to say against the charge? You 
know it is high time to break up the court, and I must go home.” The 
gentleman at the bar now pocketed his apple Fortunately the 
speaker took the judge’s hint; in less than half an hour he had done; in 
less than one hour the jurymen returned a verdict . . . . and the court 
broke up.*® 


The supreme judge, Wilson, on the bench in the midst of three rus- 
tic, dirty-looking associate judges, all robeless and dressed in coarse, 
drab, domestic homespun coats, dark silk handkerchiefs round their necks, 
and otherwise not superior in outward appearance to our low fen-farmers 
in England. Thus they sat, presiding with ease and ability over a bar of 
plain, talkative lawyers, all robeless, very funny and conversational in 
their speeches, manners and conduct; dressed in plain box-coats, and sit- 
ting with their feet and knees higher than their noses, and pointing ob- 
liquely to the bench of judges; thus making their speeches, and examin- 
ing and cross-examining evidence at a plain long table, with a brown 
earthen jug of cold water before them, for occasionally wetting their 
whistles, and working their quid-stained lips; all, judges, jury, counsels, 
witnesses, and prisoners, seemed free, easy, and happy. The supreme 
judge is only distinguished from the rest by a shabby, blue, threadbare 
coat, dirty trousers, and unblackened shoes. Thus sat all their lordships, 
freely and frequently chewing tobacco, and appearing as uninterested as 
could be.*® 


The grounds for the usual observer’s recoil at such a spectacle 
is seen in Faux’s pained reiteration of “all robeless,”’ and when 
it is remembered that, theoretically, the law and the practices 
these courts were attempting to approximate were evolved in 
an atmosphere where dignitaries decidedly were not “robe- 
less,” the conviction that traditional institutions were being 
pulled out of perspective on the frontier does not seem far 
amiss. Indeed, like most frontier phenomena, it is probably 
very pertinent to an understanding of subsequent and contin- 
ued phenomena in the same realms. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


* Sealsfield, Americans as They Are, p. 39. 
* Faux, op. cit., p. 175. 
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THE REINTERMENT OF HEDONISM 


RALPH M. BLAKE 


R. WILD’S paper on “The Resurrection of Hedonism” raises 
M the question of the relation between ethical hedonism and de- 

sire for pleasure. With this question, in its general form, my 
“Why Not Hedonism? A Protest’ did not profess to deal. I there con- 
tented myself with trying to disengage ethical hedonism from its com- 
promising association with two particular doctrines about desire, insisting 
that the form of hedonism which I am prepared to advocate neither in- 
cludes nor implies either (1) the theory that the sole human motive is the 
desire for pleasure, or (2) the theory that the sole human motive ought 
to be the desire for pleasure. That I succeeded in accomplishing at least 
so much Mr. Wild, if I understand him aright, does not deny. His argu- 
ment is concerned, I take it, with a further point. He insists, namely, 
(1) that every ethical theory must necessarily imply some doctrine about 
desires, and (2) that ethical hedonism in the form in which I have stated 
it necessarily implies certain very objectionable doctrines about desires. 
Now as to (1) I find myself in agreement with Mr. Wild; but as to (2) I 
wish to differ. And my point will be this: although the doctrines about 
desire which Mr. Wild alleges as necessarily implied by my form of 
hedonism are indeed, as he insists, very objectionable, these doctrines 
are not really, as he alleges they are, implied by my form of hedonism. 

I will begin by commenting upon the first portion of Mr. Wild’s 
argument, with which, as I said, I agree. I do think, as does Mr. Wild, 
that whatever a moral theorist takes to be ultimately valuable he must 
also assert to be that which, to use Mr. Wild’s phrase, “basically” we 
ought to desire (p. 12). And I consequently agree with him that “He- 
donism is committed to the doctrine that in our rational moments we 
ought to set up pleasure, or . . . . ‘pleasurable consciousness,’ as our 
ultimate goal” (p. 19). Pleasure ought, on the hedonistic view, to be 
“the basic end of action” (p. 19); “our basic desire must always be 
{rather, I should say “ought always (i.e., in all cases of really basic de- 


1 International Journal of Ethics (October, 1927). 
® Ibid. (October, 1926). 
93 
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sire) to be”] for pleasure” (p. 25).° And since this is the case, and since 
I also agree with Mr. Wild in accepting Kant’s principle that “the ‘ought’ 
does imply the ‘can’” (p. 13), I acknowledge that, as Mr. Wild argues, a 
hedonist is committed to the view that for a man to desire pleasure is 
neither impossible nor unnatural (pp. 13 ff.).* 

Now I do not in the least know why Mr. Wild chooses to describe 
this latter doctrine as “psychological hedonism.” It is essentially differ- 
ent, so far as I can see, from anything that has ever hitherto been called 
by that name. But I will not dispute about words. I will merely inquire 
why Mr. Wild regards it as “objectionable” (p. 17). And I am particu- 
larly interested in this question because, so far as I am able to make out, 
Mr. Wild himself is not prepared to dispute its truth. He certainly does 
not deny that for a man to desire pleasure is possible; for he holds 
that for a man to desire Ais own pleasure is “neurotic,” “unhealthy,” 
and “psychopathic” (pp. 16-17); and I take it that he is not to 
be interpreted as thus characterizing something which he holds never 
actually to occur. And, further, he does not appear to hold even that for 
a man to desire pleasure is “unnatural.” For (p. 22) he insists that on a 
proper psychological view a basic desire for such an end as “the sum of 
the pleasures of all sentient beings,” and in general desires for “external, 
transcendent objects, such as the pleasures of other people,” would be 
both “possible and plausible,” and, I gather, neither neurotic, psycho- 
pathic, nor in any way unnatural. And surely for a man to desire such 
objects as these is to desire something in the way of pleasure. 

Mr. Wild thus appears himself to subscribe to the general view that 
for a man to desire pleasure is neither impossible nor unnatural. Why 
then is it “objectionable” for me to subscribe to the same view? Be- 
cause, I take it, Mr. Wild thinks (1) that an ethical hedonist is in all 


* And in this I have not contradicted either hedonism or myself (cf. p. 19). 
For I did not deny the proposition of Miss Calkins taken in this sense. In denying 
it I understood it as follows: “the proper (i.e., the only justifiable), though not the 
invariable, object of the morally willing self (i.e., of the self when it is morally will- 
ing, as opposed to acting non-morally) is pleasure.” Mr. Wild takes it as meaning 
“the proper (i.e., the “basic”), though not the invariable, object of the willing self 
(i.e., morally willing, as opposed to immorally willing) is pleasure.” In this sense I 
should be prepared to accept the statement. 

*I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Wild’s argument (p. 13) that “Mill’s proof 
[sc. that we ought to desire pleasure] holds good on the basis of a rigid and exclu- 
sive psychological hedonism which makes the desire for anything but pleasure im- 
possible.” For I agree with Kant in holding that the “ought” implies not only the 
“can” but also the “need not.” [Incidentally, it is odd that Mr. Wild, in selecting a 
passage from Utilitarianism to illustrate Mill’s view that “all desire is necessarily for 
pleasure,” should have chosen one in which Mill says nothing of the sort (p. 13).] 
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consistency bound to hold this view in a particular form that is quite 
different from the particular form in which he himself holds it; and fur- 
thermore (2) that the particular form of the view that is thus implied 
by hedonism is very objectionable. I should myself have supposed that 
a hedonist of the type I endeavored to depict would in all consistency 
have been obliged, by the very sort of consideration which Mr. Wild 
urges upon his attention, to hold this view in very much the particular 
form in which Mr. Wild himself holds it. The argument would run some- 
what as follows: (1) “the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings” is 
the ethical end; therefore (2) our “basic” desire ought to be for this 
end; but (3) the “ought” implies the “can”; therefore (4) it must be 
neither impossible nor unnatural for a man to desire this end. This 
course of reasoning seems to me to be cogent; and I do not in the least 
see why it is in any way inconsistent in a hedonist to accept as valid (as 
I personally do) both the argument and its conclusion. 

Mr. Wild thinks that it is inconsistent. His argument on the point 
may be divided into two stages. The first runs as follows. As a hedonist 
I hold (1) that “pleasurable consciousness is always ultimately good, 
and nothing else is ever ultimately good.” But I must also admit (2) 
that “pleasurable consciousness as it concretely occurs . . . . is a de- 
cidedly private, subjective affair, as everyone knows.” That is to say, I 
must admit (3) that “actual pleasure . . . . is distinctly my pleasure, 
part of my own ineffable stream of consciousness, separate from other 
streams.” But then I am logically bound to accept (4) the view that “the 
end of my action must be the concrete pleasure that I feel”—which for 
Mr. Wild means, I take it, both that my own pleasure is the only ulti- 
mate good,® and that my basic desire ought always to be for my own 
pleasure. And this is plainly inconsistent with my holding either that 
“the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings” is ultimately good, or 
that my basic desire ought to be for this end. 

But has Mr. Wild really shown that I am committed to (4)? I think 
not. It is true that (4) does follow from (3) together with (1).° But it 
does not follow from (2) together with (1). And although I should ad- 
mit (2), I should deny (3). Mr. Wild’s argument gets on only by sup- 
posing that (2) and (3) are equivalent, i.e., by supposing that because I 

* Having, to his own satisfaction, thus forced me to the view that my own pleas- 
ure is the only ultimate good, Mr. Wild proceeds, by some process wholly unintel- 
ligible to me, to identify this with the “‘egoistic paradox,” ie., I take it, with the 
view that each man’s pleasure is the only good. 


*In fact from these premises much more than (4) follows, namely (what is 
quite monstrous), that the basic end of all human action ought to be my pleasure. 
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hold that concrete pleasurable consciousness can only occur in some mind, 
I must therefore hold that it can only occur in my mind. And this, of 
course, is simply absurd. It is like arguing that because all private prop- 
erty is somebody’s private property, all private property is therefore my 
private property—which would indeed be convenient, if true. 

We now come to the second stage of Mr. Wild’s argument. If I ac- 
cept the view that my basic desire ought always to be for my own pleasure, 
i.e., (4), then I must also hold (6) that “the desire for pleasure [i.e., for 
my own pleasure] is essentially natural.” And from this follows (7), 
viz., that “the desire for external transcendent things, such as other peo- 
ple’s mental states [e.g., other people’s pleasures] is unnatural.” And 
this is plainly inconsistent with my holding that it is both possible and 
natural for a man to desire “the sum of the pleasures of all sentient 
beings.” 

What of this argument? In the first place, since I am not committed 
to (4), I am not committed to (6). In the second place, even if I were 
committed to (6) I should not be committed to (7). For from “to desire 
my own pleasure is natural” it can mot be inferred that “to desire other 
people’s pleasure is unnatural.” 

The fallacy is at bottom that of illicit conversio simplex. If such an 
inference were valid, then we might argue, e.g., that if to desire my own 
health is natural, then to desire the public health is unnatural—which 
obviously will not do. 

Mr. Wild, having convinced himself by the foregoing course of rea- 
soning that as a hedonist I must really hold such an egoistic ethics and 
psychology as that to which he endeavors to commit me, asks himself 
how I came to fall into these gross errors. And he can apparently only 
explain it to himself by supposing that I have never heard of the more 
adequate psychology of Joseph Butler and of “modern, dynamic psychol- 
ogists, such as Professor Dewey.” It is not only that I have “ignored” 
Butler ;’ it is implied also that I have not even read him. For “it simply 
would not occur to one holding such psychological views [sc. as those of 
Butler e¢ al.] to consider hedonism as an adequate ethical ideal.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Wild is obliged to acknowledge in a footnote that this 
very thing did occur to Butler himself (who therefore, presumably, can- 
not have read Butler either?) ; and I must really ask him to believe that 
it has occurred to me. 

‘True, I did not mention him. But there was no occasion. I quite agree with 
Butler, and for the reasons he alleges, in rejecting the sort of psychological hedonism 
that he criticizes. In fact I agree with him more than does Mr. Wild; for I also ac- 
cept the doctrine quoted in the footnote (p. 17), which Mr. Wild is obliged to ex- 
plain as a mere inconsistency in Butler, as in me. 
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The only further reason that Mr. Wild gives for holding that this 
combination of views is impossible is that hedonism, inasmuch as it im- 
plies “a Humian or Titchenerian psychology of mental states which may 
actually be desired,” is radically incompatible with the acceptance of the 
“Butlerian’’ dynamic psychology. I shall here leave Hume and Titchener 
to shift for themselves, and will content myself with simply remarking 
that Mr. Wild himself appears to be able to reconcile the acceptance of 
some sort of “psychology of mental states that may actually be desired” 
with his own continued retention of the “Butlerian” view. For he seems 
himself to hold (1) that pleasure is a mental state—for “pleasurable 
consciousness, as it actually occurs . . . . is a decidedly private, sub- 
jective affair, as everyone knows” (p. 21); and (2) that the pleasures of 
other people, and even “the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings,” 
may naturally be desired (p. 22). And these two doctrines, so far as I 
can see, comprise quite all, in the way of such a psychology, that my 
brand of hedonist is in any way logically bound to accept. Mr. Wild ques- 
tions only whether it is “natural” for a man to desire his own mental 
states, e.g., his own pleasure. Now I do not know how Mr. Wild has 
persuaded himself (as he appears to have done) that this is “Butlerian.” 
For Butler himself writes, “Every man hath a general desire of his own 
happiness; [this] proceeds from, or is, self-love; and seems inseparable 
from all sensible creatures, who can reflect upon themselves and their 
own interest or happiness, so as to have that interest an object to their 

The object [it] pursues is somewhat internal, our own 
happiness, enjoyment, satisfaction The principle we call self- 
love never seeks anything external for the sake of the thing, but only as 
a means of happiness or good, . . .’”* But in any case, as I have al- 
ready shown, Mr. Wild has given no sufficient reason for holding that 
my sort of hedonist is in the least constrained to adopt any other view 
of the matter (whatever its intrinsic merits or defects) than that of Mr. 
Wild himself. 

Mr. Wild has a few more criticisms of hedonism. In the first place, 
he reverts to the charge of “narrowness.” To this I have only answered 
that any theory of ethics must reject some things as evil and select other 

*Cf. Selby-Bigge, British Moralists, I, 227. Even Professor Dewey does not 
seem to regard desire for one’s own pleasure as altogether abnormal and patholog- 
ical; for he allows that “if there are many obstacles and discouragements in the way 
of getting the object which satisfies want, the anticipation of pleasure in its fulfil- 
ment may normally intensify the putting forth of energy, may give an extra tein- 
forcement to flagging effort. In this way the anticipation of pleasure has a normal 
place in the effective direction of activities.” (Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, pp. 
270-71). 
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things as good. “But are not some ethical theories much narrower than 
others?” (p. 20). They are indeed. But if inclusiveness versus narrow- 
ness were the criterion of the truth of an ethical theory, it would follow 
that the only ultimately true ethical theory would be that which was 
least narrow, i.e., maximally inclusive. And the only maximally inclu- 
sive theory would clearly be one which included absolutely everything 
among its ultimate goods, and thus left nothing whatsoever as either 
ultimately evil or indifferent at all. Mr. Wild, of course, does not hold 
any such view as this. His criterion is quite different. “Are not some 
ethical theories so narrow,” he asks, “as to leave out certain values which 
the ethical consciousness of man has always found good?” Clearly it is 
not, for Mr. Wild, fundamentally a question of “narrowness” at all, but 
of conformity to “the intuitions of the race.” And there might obviously 
be ethical theories which by this standard would err, not by too great 
narrowness, but by too great inclusiveness. 

Mr. Wild points out that I too have tacitly recognized the too great 
narrowness of “pleasure” as the sole ultimate good, by occasionally sub- 
stituting for the term “pleasure” the alternative “pleasurable conscious- 
ness.”’ So far indeed he is right. Not on grounds of “narrowness,” but 
just because it seems to me to be the truth of the matter, I hold that ulti- 
mate value does not attach to pleasure apart from consciousness. So far 
as I can see, it attaches only to pleasurable consciousness. But inasmuch 
as I happen not to believe that there actually is, or even could be, any 
pleasure in the world apart from pleasurable consciousness, I have occa- 
sionally allowed myself (doubtless somewhat too loosely, but for brev- 
ity’s sake) to refer to pleasurable consciousness simply as “pleasure.” I 
do, however, agree that, as Mr. Wild puts it, “pleasure without conscious- 
ness is too narrow” (p. 20). And, according to Mr. Wild, “such a posi- 
tion is really quite inconsistent with hedonism and with his own [i.e., my 
own] basic thought.” For if “pleasure without consciousness” possesses 
no ultimate value, then (1) “knowledge or consciousness of the pleasure 
must also be included” (p. 20), included, I take it, within everything 
that is ultimately good; moreover, (2) “knowledge thus becomes an in- 
trinsic value” (p. 20); and (3) “as soon as we admit knowledge as an 
intrinsic value we are no longer hedonists” (p. 25). 

I dispute the validity of this argument in all its parts. (1) The ad- 
mission that “ ‘pleasurable consciousness’ is much more than mere pleas- 
ure” (p. 20), and that some consciousness must therefore be included as 
an element in every ultimate good, in no wise commits me to the very 
different view (which I should certainly reject) that a reflex “knowledge 
or consciousness of the pleasure must also be included” (italics mine) ; 
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nor indeed even to the view that consciousness or knowledge of anything 
need necessarily be included (although on empirical grounds I should 
hold that it de facto will be). Moreover, (2) even though some con- 
sciousness be (or even if some knowledge or consciousness of something 
were) an indispensable element in every ultimate good, it could not 
thence be inferred that either consciousness or knowledge possesses any 
intrinsic value whatever.® And (3) the admission that consciousness or 
knowledge (or anything else you will) is intrinsically good would in any 
case not of itself involve any contradiction of the characteristic and 
peculiar thesis of hedonism, viz., that pleasurable consciousness is al- 
ways ultimately good, and nothing else is ever ultimately good. For 
many things may be intrinsically good without being ultimately good 
at all. 

Candor, however, compels me to confess that I do perceive the pos- 
sibility of an argument (which is, however, not thus stated by Mr. Wild) 
whick would reveal a certain inconsistency in my position as stated in 
the article under discussion. It might well be argued, namely, that if I 
admit (as I do) that neither consciousness apart from pleasure, nor 
pleasure apart from consciousness, but only “pleasurable consciousness” 
is ever ultimately good, and consequently (what I agree follows) that an 
element both of consciousness and of pleasure is necessary to there being 
any ultimate good at all;*° and if I also hold (as I do) that neither con- 
sciousness apart from pleasure nor pleasure apart from consciousness 
would ever be even intrinsically good; then I have simply abandoned two 
of the positions which I previously professed to defend, viz., (1) that to 
say of anything that it is ultimately good means not only that it is in- 
trinsically good, but also “that it contains no part which is not intrinsi- 
cally good” (p. 3); and (2) the “denial of Mr. Moore’s principle of ‘or- 
ganic unity’” (p. 3). For, as to (1), I have admitted that “pleasurable 
consciousness,” which is in my view always and alone ultimately good, 
nevertheless contains two elements, viz., pleasantness and consciousness, 
neither of which is intrinsically good at all; and, as to (2), I have there- 
fore admitted at least a part of what Mr. Moore maintains under the head 


° Mr. Wild is, however, so far right (although he does not argue the matter on 
this basis) that this could be inferred (as I point out in the sequel) if the definition 
of ultimate good which I offered in my original article (adopting it from Mr. 
Moore) were (as in fact it is mot) correct. To hold that consciousness, although it- 
self devoid of intrinsic value, is nevertheless an indispensable element in every ulti- 
mate good was thus inconsistent with my statements concerning the nature of ulti- 
mate value, but not, I think, with my “basic thought.” 

* It is not consciousness of the pleasure that is required, but simply any con- 
sciousness that might be qualified as pleasurable. 
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of “organic unity,” viz., that the intrinsic value of a whole is not always 
the same as the sum of the values of its parts. 

This argument (which I freely present to Mr. Wild) does seem to 
me to bring to light a certain inconsistency between my former state- 
ments and the view which I really mean to hold; and I therefore take 
the present occasion to revise these statements in such fashion as I think 
will remove the inconsistency. In the first place (as I now perceive) my 
statement of the meaning of the phrase “ultimately good” (pp. 2-3) 
must be altered to read as follows: “To say of a thing that it is ultimate- 
ly good, or good for its own sake, means (a) that it is intrinsically good, 
and (6) that it contains no element such that another thing precisely 
resembling it in every respect save in the absence of a corresponding ele- 
ment might nevertheless be just as intrinsically good as it.” In the sec- 
ond place, although I still maintain the truth of the principle that I op- 
posed to Mr. Moore’s principle of “organic unity,” viz., my principle 
that “the intrinsic value of a whole is always in proportion to the amount 
of ultimate value which it contains” (p. 3), I now perceive that I should 
more carefully have guarded the expression of my difference from Mr. 
Moore. For although I should reject Mr. Moore’s views concerning “or- 
ganic unity,” in so far as these may be understood to involve a denial of 
the proposition just stated, I should not reject them (and in truth never 
intended to reject them) wholly and simply. 

According to Mr. Wild, not only his own intuitions, but also the “‘in- 
tuitions of the race” are all against hedonism. But the material which 
he presents in support of this contention is such as to leave me very 
doubtful whether this is so, either for Mr. Wild himself, or for the race. 
For I cannot myself attach any value to alleged “intuitions” concerning 
fundamental ethical principles, unless, as I said in my original paper, 
care be taken “that these are properly interpreted, and that the issues 
are not obscured by any confusion with irrelevant or inconsistent doc- 
trines.” And I there gave some instances of appeals to intuition which 
seemed to me calculated only to obscure the issue by introducing confus- 
ing associations. But when I turn to Mr. Wild’s pages, I find for the 
most part instances either the same or essentially analogous to those 
which I tried to disentangle, put in the same vague way, without any in- 
dication of his having tried to rid them of the sources of confusion that 
I pointed out. For example, Mr. Wild’s problem concerning the pleas- 
ures of the pig versus those of Socrates, or those of pushpin versus those 
of poetry (p. 24) is essentially the same as that of Mr. Moore (which I 
considered on p. 17 of my article) concerning the pleasures of the drunk- 
en breaker of crockery as compared with those of the appreciator of 
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King Lear. Or again, his problem of the continuous rhapsodic dream as 
an ethical goal (p. 19) is essentially a combination of that of Professor 
Rogers, which I considered on page ro, and that of Mr. Moore, which I 
considered on page 17. Yet Mr. Wild gives no indication as to whether 
he has considered these problems in the light of the distinctions that I 
there tried to draw. 

And Mr. Wild himself seems to me to have introduced further con- 
fusions. For example, he finds on intuitive grounds that “pleasure is a 
value, but not the only value”—so do I—that “other things, such as 
activity and thought, are not merely necessary evils or means to sensory 
titillations—so do I; that “without them life simply would be poorer” — 
so do I—that “pleasure simply is not the only good”—so do I. Further, 
“the common person undoubtedly feels that there are things we should 
choose even if no pleasure came from them’”—-so do I. And “the attempt 
to fuse all values into one he intuitively rejects’—so do I. Perhaps I 
interpret these propositions in a sense different to that which Mr. Wild 
intends them to have; but since he states them in a form so ambiguous 
that they will bear a sense compatible with hedonism, I cannot be quite 
sure that he has himself fully freed them from this sense before allowing 
himself to pass judgment upon them. In a word, I cannot be certain that 
either Mr. Wild or the race (to whom he appeals) have, in the cases in 
point, any intuitions that are genuinely opposed to hedonism; for I am 
left in doubt whether either of them has ever formed any judgment on 
the real questions at issue at all. 
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REPLY TO MR. BLAKE 
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hedonism. The chief point I there attempted to make was that 

Mr. Blake’s desire to be an ethical hedonist and at the same time 
eschew all traces of psychological hedonism is really impossible, that the 
ideal cannot be utterly divorced from the actual, that an ethical hedonist 
must be a psychological hedonist at least to the extent of making the de- 
sire for pleasure a natural and eminently normal element in human na- 
ture. The first seven pages of Mr. Blake’s reply are devoted to a more 
or less relevant discussion of this subject in the course of which I am 
convicted of numerous inconsistencies, in addition to the fallacies of di- 
vision and illicit conversio simplex. I regret to say, however, that I have 


| HAVE read with interest Mr. Blake’s comments on my criticism of 
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not been able to discover just where Mr. Blake really comes to grips with 
the question which I had in mind. 

Mr. Blake agrees that “every ethical theory must necessarily imply 
some doctrine about desires,” but, after reading through many pages of 
interesting and intricate analysis, I find myself completely in the dark 
with respect to Mr. Blake’s “doctrine about desires,” which, after all, is 
the real issue. The point I raised, as Mr. Blake expressly states in the 
first sentence of his reply, was “the question of the relation between 
ethical hedonism and desire for pleasure.” One would thus naturally ex- 
pect from Mr. Blake a psychological discussion. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing, therefore, to find something that bears much more resemblance to 
an ingenious but rather elementary exercise in logic. Mr. Blake in the 
end seems to gloss over my main criticism of his position by assuming 
that it represents no real difference. He insists that I do “. . . . not 
deny that for a man to desire pleasure is possible,” and that I do not 
hold “. . . . even that for a man to desire pleasure is unnatural,” 
since, according to my own statement, the desire for such an end as “the 
sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings” would be both possible and 
plausible. Now, this ignores the distinction which has played such an im- 
portant réle in the idealistic criticism of hedonism, between “pleasure” 
and “a sum of pleasures,” which is not a concrete, actual pleasure at all. 
So I might very well hold that the desire for a transcendent object such 
as the sum of external pleasures is natural, whereas the desire for con- 
crete pleasure (one of my own psychic states) is unnatural. I laid con- 
siderable stress on this distinction in my article. But Mr. Blake does not 
apparently consider it worthy of his attention, and continues to speak 
interchangeably of “pleasure” (presumably the concrete pleasure I feel) 
and “the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings” (an abstract uni- 
versal). Of course it is possible to desire one’s own psychic states, or 
even one’s own pleasure. I never for a moment denied this. But is the de- 
sire for such pleasure a leading motive in human nature? In other words, 
is it natural? If so, then hedonism becomes reasonable as a statement of 
the end of life, but egoism follows epistemologically in its train. If not— 
if, on the other hand, it is natural to desire external objects, and abstract 
universals, such as the transcendent pleasures of other beings, which we 
do not concretely feel—then there is no particular human reason for be- 
ing a hedonist, that is, for restricting value in any way to pleasure, since 
the goal which naturally follows from this conception of human nature 
appears to be something more like the richest realization of ail the many 
transcendent ends of man. 

Now the point I attempted to stress in my paper was that modern 
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psychology, following the path worked out by Joseph Butler and ulti- 
mately by the Nicomachean ethics, seems to be definitely taking the 
latter stand, and thus to be knocking the props, so to speak, from under 
the hedonistic theory of value, leaving it, in short, stranded, with no mo- 
tive power back of it in human nature. This situation, it seemed to me, 
constituted a problem for Mr. Blake, since he seemed to admit the 
relevant psychological facts (see his original paper, pp. 3 and 4). Be- 
yond the rather vague way in which he claims to agree with me, I can 
find no definite facing of this issue in Mr. Blake’s reply. If he really 
does agree with me, Mr. Blake follows Aristotle, Butler, Green, Bradley, 
etc., in maintaining that the objects of man’s desires are in no way re- 
stricted to his mental states, but that they range all the way from so 
called material objects to other people’s mental states, and transcendent 
universals. This being the case, there is no particular reason, so far as 
human nature is concerned, for being a hedonist, since the desire for 
pleasure plays no peculiar réle among the many dynamic tendencies that 
bind the individual to his world. Now, I do not wish to be understood in 
any way as defending the current predilection for reducing ethics to 
something “objective,” like “social psychology,” or “the physiology of 
the central nervous system,” or what not. I do not even feel that the 
great ethicists have consciously bothered themselves about the “objec- 
tive” facts of human nature. Their province was the ideal, not the actual. 
But, intuitively, I believe, inevitably they have oriented themselves to 
the fundamental facts. If not, their systems are mere daydreams. After 
all, an ethicist must cast an occasional glance at actuality. In the recent 
past there seems to have developed a quite extraordinary agreement 
among competent observers, ranging ail the way from Mr. Blake himself 
to W. MacDougall, that man is not a passive spectator reaching out with 
wraith-like arms for fleeting mental states, but a dynamic center of action 
streaming out to all corners of the world. On this view the desire for 
one’s own states (including pleasure), while not impossible, becomes a 
very insignificant element in the life of max, if not something really ab- 
normal, or at least eccentric, as in the epicure. That is, with such a psy- 
chological basis, does not hedonism become just a trifle absurd? This is 
the question I hoped Mr. Blake would consider. I cannot see that he has 
ever really faced it. 

In his original paper Mr. Blake seemed to recognize the before- 
mentioned distinction between subjective pleasure and the abstract “sum 
of all pleasures,” at least to the extent of pointing out that the pleasure 
the hedonist is interested in as the end of action is “concrete, pleasurable 
experience,” mot “mere pleasantness as an abstract universal” (p. 11). 
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Now, bearing in mind this distinction admitted by Mr. Blake, it seemed 
to me that there might be some difficulty in escaping egoism, since the 
only pleasure that I can concretely or immediately feel is my own experi- 
ence, other people’s experience being really a transcendent inference. Mr. 
Blake goes to some length in very cleverly proving that the subjectivity 
of pleasure in general does not imply that pleasure occurs only in my 
mind; but of course I never said it did. What I stated was just exactly 
the opposite. My question was how Mr. Blake managed to pass epis- 
temologically from the concrete, pleasurable experience he feels to the 
subjective pleasure in general, and particularly if, as Mr. Blake says, it is 
only concrete pleasurable experience (inevitably his own) which he (the 
hedonist) values (“what hedonist attaches value to mere pleasantness as 
an abstract universal?’”) if this is all true, just how do hedonists come 
to desire “the sum of the pleasures of all sentient beings”? In the light 
of the history of hedonism I still feel that this is a perfectly legitimate 
question to ask, and as yet I must say that I am not in the least clear as 
to how Mr. Blake answers it. On the one hand he holds that “pleasure 
(as a value) is a decidedly private, subjective affair,” something internal 
and solipsistic, and on the other, that pleasure (as a value) is “the sum 
total of the pleasures of all sentient beings.” Just how do Mr. Blake’s 
hedonistic motives cross this epistemological gap? The reply might be 
made that all this is epistemological and beside the point so far as ethics 
is concerned. Indeed, I think that Mr. Blake would probably take this 
attitude, and I believe that certain of his errors may be traced to this 
extraordinary conception. For ethical problems cannot be solved in utter 
isolation. One’s ethics is bound up in the most intimate way with one’s 
metaphysics, one’s psychology, and one’s epistemology. If Mr. Blake in 
the present instance had really taken the word “subjective” with genuine 
epistemological seriousness, he would have been forced to explain how 
motives tending toward private, mental states may ever lead to the gen- 
eral good. This is the crucial point. 

Instead of considering it, however, Mr. Blake rushes on to my next 
alleged fallacy which turns out to be that of “illicit conversio simplex.” 
This is due to the fact that I make the following statement, which Mr. 
Blake quotes in a highly schematized form: “If the desire for a subjec- 
tive, mental state such as pleasure is natural, then the desire for external, 
transcendent things, such as other people’s mental states, is unnatural.” 
These are my exact words, though not what Mr. Blake quotes. Now, in 
the context, to which Mr. Blake does not find it necessary to refer, I con- 


*P. 11 of Mr. Blake’s original essay. 
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trast two types of psychology, the traditional, logically solipsistic psy- 
chology of Hume, which, I argued, provided a legitimate foundation for 
a hedonistic theory of value, and a dynamic or Butlerian psychology 
which, it seemed to me, led to an entirely different conception. That is, 
according to a Humian psychology, the desire for mental states is nat- 
ural, because that tends to be all that there is to desire, while, according 
to the other psychology—and it was obviously the extreme types I was 
contrasting—it is not natural to desire mental states, because action is di- 
rected to external things. Thus, in the light of this contrast between two 
utterly distinct types of psychology, it will certainly follow that accord- 
ing to the first, the desire for transcendent objects becomes unnatural, as 
the actual history of hedonism clearly shows. What Mr. Blake has done 
is to take a bare statement out of its context and literalize it into an illicit 
conversion. Bringing the context to bear on my proposition, it assumes 
not only that all desires for subjective states such as pleasure are natural 
desires, but, since I am speaking of an extreme type of psychology, also 
that all natural desires are for subjective mental states. When read in- 
telligently it is an equivalence rather than a mere inclusion, and hence it 
is no illicit conversion to conclude that on the basis of such a psychology 
the desire for other people’s mental states is unnatural. Mr. Blake’s dis- 
cussion of the fallacy of “illicit conversio simplex” is most interesting, but 
I must beg leave to point out that in this case it is quite irrelevant. Of 
course, Mr. Blake might maintain that he holds an intermediate sort of 
psychology which makes possible both the desire for mental states and 
external objects. But history certainly justifies the view that psychology 
must be predominantly one way or the other. It is the present almost uni- 
versal agreement that human nature is non-Humian that I have tried so 
ineffectually to bring to Mr. Blake’s attention. Once admitted, this view, 
as held by dynamic psychologists like Dewey and MacDougall, certainly 
makes the reflex desire for our own mental states abnormal and unnat- 
ural. 

Mr. Blake asseverates with some force that he agrees with Butler as 
much as myself, and quotes a long passage to the effect that internal hap- 
piness is the supreme good. I was quite aware of the fact that Butler, in 
common with his age, held this view, and quoted a similar passage in my 
paper, insisting, however, that his rather subtle Aristotelian analysis of 
desire led in a quite different direction. That this is the case is sufficiently 
evidenced, it seems to me, by the fact that Green, Bradley, Taylor, 
Dewey, etc., all follow Butler in his analysis of desire, but utterly reject 
his hedonistic theory of value. The case of an author’s failing to recog- 
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nize the full implications of a theory or analysis is too common for ex- 
tended comment. I have no doubt, in the light of the before-mentioned 
historical development, that Butler, as well as Mr. Blake, would have 
profited immensely by a clearer perception of the full implications of 
Sermons 11 and 12 and certain portions of the Dissertation upon Virtue. 

I am glad that my reiteration of the common criticism of hedonism 
on the grounds of narrowness has been at least contemporary with a 
rather extensive revision of Mr. Blake’s views. As to the unraveling of 
Mr. Blake’s precise tenets on the nature of “intrinsic” and “ultimate” 
value, and their rather intricate relationships, I prefer to leave this to the 
reader and to Mr. Blake. The chief points, so far as I understand them, 
are the following: 

1. In his original article, Mr. Blake stated as “the characteristic and 
peculiar thesis of hedonism” that “pleasurable consciousness is always ul- 
timately good, . . . . and nothing else ever is ultimately good,” mean- 
ing by ultimately good “that it contains no part which is not intrinsically 
good” (p. 3). Now, Mr. Blake no longer holds this view, for he admits 
that his ultimate value, pleasurable consciousness, contains two units, 
pleasure and consciousness, one of which at least (consciousness) seems 
to possess no “intrinsic” value. 

2. In his original article Mr. Blake very definitely denied Mr. G. E. 
Moore’s principle of “organic unity” according to which “the intrinsic 
value of a whole is not always the same as the sum of the values of its 
parts” (p. 3, prop. 6). Now, although Mr. Blake does not seem altogether 
sure of himself, he says: “I have admitted at least a part of what Mr. 
Moore maintains under the head of ‘organic unity,’” and again, “al- 
though I should reject Mr. Moore’s views concerning ‘organic unity’ 
. . . . I should not reject them (and in truth never intended to reject 
them) wholly and simply.” 

I do not wish to take any particular credit for this development of 
Mr. Blake’s views, especially since I consider that the later ones, if taken 
together with his hedonistic presuppositions, form a definitely inconsist- 
ent set. But I do insist that this shift is certainly due to Mr. Blake’s 
rather tardy recognition of the crucial rdle played in the realm of value 
by a non-hedonic element, consciousness. The point is that Mr. Blake 
now agrees with the Philebus and Mr. Moore (Principia Ethica, Sec. 52, 
pp. 87-90) that all value cannot be reduced to one thing, pleasure, but 
that consciousness at least is of equal importance; that no value would be 
possible without being related to a percipient self. Now, with such a view, 
in what sense is Mr. Blake a hedonist? He might with just as much rea- 
son be called a “Selfist,”’ since the awareness of a conscious self is just as 
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essential an element in all value as pleasure. The exclusiveness which has 
marked all forms of the hedonistic doctrine is lost. Also, since conscious- 
ness enters with pleasure into an organic whole of value, why may not 
such a union be possible in the case of knowledge and moral striving and 
the contemplation of beauty, as our common-sense intuitions have always 
maintained? I think that the criticism of hedonism as a doctrine which 
fails to do justice to the richness of the realm of value has certainly borne 
fruit in Mr. Blake’s case. 

With respect to the doctrine of “organic unity,” also, I believe that 
Mr. Blake’s latest admissions are of the utmost importance, for, as he 
sees, they amount to a denial of the only strictly hedonist view of the 
matter, held by Mr. Blake in his original article, that “the intrinsic value 
of a whole is always in proportion to the amount of ultimate value which 
it contains” (p. 3, prop. 6). The moment we admit the principle of or- 
ganic unity, it becomes utterly impossible to add values together into 
quantitative “amounts,” and the whole hedonistic calculus, which Mr. 
Blake defended with asperity in his original article (p. 6), must be aban- 
doned. Sidgwick, who held the hedonistic view in a most consistent form, 
saw this very clearly and defended the quantitative conception (Methods 
of Ethics, p. 134). With its abandonment for the principle of organic uni- 
ty, Mr. Blake has approached closer to the truth, but has receded far 
from anything which, with any sense of linguistic propriety, can be called 
hedonism. 

In the end the issue between Mr. Blake and myself is a temperamen- 
tal and intuitive issue. If he still really believes that the pleasure of push- 
pin is intrinsically as valuable as the pleasure of poetry, as he once did, 
there is, of course, nothing further to be done, beyond a suitable recording 
of this curious fact. Mr. Blake objects to my “vague” and uncritical use 
of instances. There is, evidently, a certain “abstract” elimination process 
to which our intuitions must be subjected before they may be admitted 
to the royal arcanum of truth. Of course an intuition is an intuition, and 
in the end the less it is tampered with, the purer and more reliable it is. 
Yet I think Mr. Blake is fundamentally correct in pointing out that intui- 
tions may be refined and sensitized by intellectual criticism and the prun- 
ing away of irrelevant material. When I follow Mr. Blake’s directions, 
however (all of which are included in Mr. Moore’s original presentation), 
to “abstract from all tacit reference to the differing promise and poten- 
tiality of these two states of mind, from all larger thought of their vastly 
differing significance (in hedonic terms of course) for the total lives of 
these men and of their fellows,” I still do mot find that “the state of mind 
of a drunkard when he is intensely pleased with breaking crockery is just 
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as valuable in itself—just as well worth having—as that of a man who is 
fully realizing all that is most exquisite in the tragedy of King Lear, pro- 
vided only the mere quantity of pleasure in both cases is the same.” 
Morality simply is not remotely concerned with any “quantity of pleas- 
ure” whatsoever. In fact, I think it would be possible to go so far as to 
say that morality is primarily concerned neither with “quantity” nor with 
“pleasure,” for the moral realm is an autonomous realm with categories 
of its own, and any attempt to reduce it to a calculus or to psychology 
must miss its inner essence. It is this fact which the common man invaria- 
bly recognizes when he intuitively recognizes one pleasure or one end to 
be inherently “better than” another—not “more pleasurable,” nor “quan- 
titatively greater,” but “better than.” Without this unique and irreduci- 
ble power of judgment there is no such thing as morality, though there 
may be prudence and even great analytic acumen. 

Mr. Blake’s reply is stimulating and suggestive in many ways, but I 
must confess that hedonism as a philosophic doctrine seems even more 
hopelessly inadequate to the facts of ethical experience than before. No- 
where do I find that Mr. Blake has come to grips with the weighty idealis- 
tic criticisms of the doctrine which utterly disposed of it so far as the 
last century of European thought was concerned, and which, so far as I 
know; have never been answered. In addition to its tendency toward sub- 
jectivism, its hopeless and ever receding quantitative goal, its reduction 
of value to a restricted type of passive mental state, I still believe that 
hedonism is entirely out of harmony with the few broad facts concerning 
human nature upon which almost all competent investigators are agreed. 
After all, hedonism has had its day. It has been laboriously tried out on 
the philosophic stage, definitely found wanting, discarded, and buried. 
To those whose intuitions unmistakably fail to back the common cause, 
and there have always been such, there must be made the equally unmis- 
takable answer, as the ancient saying has it: 


“Héov rédos, wopyns doypua. 


HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
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THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’s GUIDE TO SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM. By 
Bernard Shaw. London: Constable, 1928. Large 8vo. Pp. 495. 
Price, 15s. net. 


This large book of our leading dramatist is, on the surface, a treatise 
on economics; but it is mainly concerned with a moral problem. After all, 
economic justice is a problem in ethics, not in economics. But the econ- 
omists have captured so much of the ground once covered by Adam 
Smith’s Political Economy that ethics is reduced to barren platitudes. 
However, it makes no difference what the subject matter is called, eco- 
nomic facts or moral facts. Clearly there is a problem in regard to the pri- 
vate possession, the distribution, and the use of wealth. Virtue is affected 
by what you do for your income and by what you do with your income. 
The evil in the world is not all intentional, but it is, none the less, evil. 
Mr. Shaw goes through a description of current practice in economic 
activities, the process of production and distribution, banking, law, popu- 
lation, rates and taxes, investment, foreign trade, women in the labur mar- 
ket. He also discusses methods of reform of the existing system of cap- 
italism. In general Mr. Shaw’s method of reform is parliamentary and 
his purpose is a socialist society. 

The book is quite frankly in advocacy of the redistribution of wealth 
and of equality in incomes. It 's refreshingly candid and courageous. The 
sense of a moral standard runs through all the description of economic 
processes, and we are never left, as we are in economic treatises, with the 
sense that we are merely lookers-on in a conflict of natural forces—supply 
and demand and the rest. The black magic of economic fatalism has not 
silenced Mr. Shaw; and it is good that one who has the ear of the public 
should use his power for plain speech and not for pious generalities. The 
book will be valuable to students of social theory, not as a treatise, but 
as a plain indication of the moral standards which can and should be ap- 
plied to actual life in the earning or the spending of income. Those who 
do nothing for the wealth they receive are, of course, morally defective. 
Mr. Shaw is only following Rousseau in saying this. “Rich or poor, small 
or great, every idler is a thief.” A society which maintains men and 
women gratuitously, without demanding service from them, is a barba- 
rism. And the pretenses which flourish in universities and churches for the 
support of privileged wealth are simply the glass beads of savages. That 
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is common doctrine among all social philosophers. But Mr. Shaw goes 
farther. He believes that no one should be allowed to earn more than any- 
one else. His own income, if larger than that of the dustman, is not really 
justifiable. Equality is a moral need. 

It would be worth while to analyze somewhat more exactly Mr. 
Shaw’s schemes for social justice; and it is obviously not very different 
from the scheme advocated by the bolsheviks. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that those who oppose the ideals set up by the Soviet government— 
as contrasted with their very dubious methods—will face the arguments 
put forward by Mr. Shaw. But probably the book is too expensive and 
too long to have its proper weight as a projectile! The women who read it 
and understand it would have to be not merely “intelligent” but highly 
educated. Mr. Shaw writes well, that is to say, simply; but he covers so 
much ground that only a highly educated mind will be able to follow him 
without exhaustion. 

There remain, however, one or two difficulties with regard to the 
ideal maintained in the book. First, equality of income seems to be over- 
emphasized. Morally, there is no reason for a mathematically exact divi- 
sion of the power to consume goods and services. Why should not a per- 
son prefer to have less than his fellows? The income is so very minor an 
element in the art of living that perhaps a Socialist society will not seek 
“equality” of personal weight or of influence by means of exact divisions 
of the product. But of course gross inequality is impossible in a civilized 
society. To have too much or to have too little—these must be abolished 
because of the barriers which surplus and deficiency set up between per- 
sons. But men are not divided who differ in the amount they have, if all 
have enough. Secondly, although Mr. Shaw very well knows that an in- 
creasing amount of wealth is communal, his emphasis upon division makes 
one feel that he is too individualistic. The amount that you have will not 
worry me if I am a civilized man; so long, of course, as no man lacks 
enough for his life. Indeed, the emphasis upon equality of income, al- 
though aimed at preventing flunkeyism and subservience or arrogance 
and carelessness, makes one suspect that Mr. Shaw’s intelligent woman is 
not so much interested in the relation between persons as in the little cor- 
ner inhabited by each. However, Mr. Shaw’s argument is not in the 
main individualistic; he knows how much has already been done in Great 
Britain to take over for public uses great portions of private wealth. In- 
deed, the change in the national balance sheet since Gladstone lived would 
look like a drastic revolution if we had not become accustomed to it. 

The great value of Mr. Shaw’s book is its close contact with the 
facts of daily life. For that reason it should be used to give “color” to 
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the abstractions of social theory. That it is an advocacy of a program 
does not make it less valuable; for the attempt to avoid discussion of pro- 
grams is generally an attempt to avoid thinking about what we can do. 
What we can do, and not what happens to us, is the fundamental prob- 
lem of moral philosophy. 
C. DELISLE Burns 
Lonpvon, ENGLAND 


AESTHETICS OF THE NovEL. By Van Meter Ames. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 221. Price, $2.50. 


In this book Mr. Ames has struck out into a little-traveled road. 
Critics, men of letters, historians of literature have, to be sure, written 
much that is valuable about the novel, but philosophers and aestheticians 
have for the most part neglected it. They have generally preferred to 
study the fine arts in the restricted sense, together with poetry and music. 
Perhaps subconsciously they have felt that the novel was not quite worthy 
of their attention. But, as Mr. Ames points out, the novel is fast becom- 
ing the most important form of art; hence its deeper significance calls 
loudly for investigation by philosophers. Enquiry into its place among 
the other arts, into its peculiar beauty, into its function in life, can no 
longer wisely be avoided. Concerning all of these problems Mr. Ames has 
something interesting to say. He has given much thought to the underly- 
ing aesthetic principles, and his reflections are supported by a large and 
varied acquaintance with the best novels of England and America, 
France, Russia, and Spain. There are, however, few references to the 
German novel; but this neglect of the German novel is so general among 
English-speaking people that I suppose he cannot be much blamed for 
it, although his book would have been even richer and more authorita- 
tive than it is had he not overlooked this store of material. 

The first seventy pages of the book are introductory. We are a bit 
surprised to find ourselves introduced to a study of the novel through a 
first chapter entitled “Why We Admire Athletes”; but as soon as we be- 
gin to read we are mollified, for the chapter is very delightful in itself, 
and in the second chapter we are told that we admire art for the same 
reason that we admire athletes, namely, because it refreshes us. In this 
second chapter, “Why We Admire Art,” Mr. Ames analyzes the aesthetic 
experience and states his underlying philosophy of art. “Art,” he says, 
“is the artifice for checking the unheeding march of habit and drawing us 
up short before the values of a problem, objectifying them in such a way 
as to facilitate our attention to them and enhance our pleasure in them” 
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(p. 18). In the third chapter, “Sensuous and Literary Art,” a contrast is 
drawn between the sensuous arts, which exploit the values of the body, 
and literary art, which expresses social values; yet the fundamental kin- 
ship of both is insisted on, owing to the closeness of the connection be- 
tween mind and body. 

With chapter iv, “Why We Read Novels,” we are fairly inside of 
our subject proper; but the crucial chapter is the following one, “What 
Personality Is.” This chapter explains how personality is built up by as- 
similating the réles of other persons, either through play and dream, or 
by the imitative processes of “real life.” Then chapter vi, “The Novel 
and Personality,” shows how the novel ministers to this end of creating 
and recreating personality in much the same way. Two types of novel 
are distinguished: romances and tales of adventure, which provide an 
escape from life, and the greater novels, which bring us face to face with 
life itself. Chapter vii, “The Relation of Fiction to Reflection,” studies 
the problem of the relation of art to thought as illustrated by the novel. 
In the next chapter, “The Novel and Education,” we are offered a com- 
parison between John Dewey’s study of the child in School and Society 
and the picture of the child as drawn by such novelists as Rolland, Kip- 
ling, Cather, France, London, Wells, Meredith, Rousseau, and Bennett. 
As for the intriguing chapter on “The Novel and Love and Marriage,” 
no one, I think, can read it without taking more seriously than has been 
the rule what novelists have had to say on the subject of love and mar- 
riage. Chapter x, “The Technique of the Novel,” while an independent 
study, takes its cues from Lubbock’s Craft of Fiction. It contains a de- 
tailed analysis of the structure of Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome. The 
final chapter, “The New Novel,” does little more than approach the sub- 
ject of the changes in content and design characteristic of the new novel, 
due to the growing self-consciousness and complexity of contemporary 
life; but what we have offered us is so suggestive that we wish we had 
more. 

The book is delightfully written in a style at once picturesque and 
aphoristic. There are charming passages like that on water toward the 
end of the first chapter, and many memorable, quotable sentences. If the 
book has a fault it is that of too much profusion. Sometimes the argu- 
ment would be clearer, especially in the first and more abstract part of 
the book, if it were more matter of fact and less rich in allusion and il- 
lustration. But throughout one feels that the author has lived with nov- 
els as most people live only with men; and out of this intimate acquaint- 
ance has come a fine understanding. 

D. H. PARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Forms oF INpivipuatity. By E. Jordan. Indianapolis: Progress Pub- 
lishing Co., 1927. Pp. vi+468. 

“What is required at present, then, for the practical aspects of life is 
a dependable principle of higher objectivity, one which will enable us to 
think of life in terms that will neither involve as principle subjective or 
individualistic presuppositions nor the merely formal logical objectivist 
conceptions of a previous age” (p. 6). To the elucidation and proof of 
such “principle of higher objectivity” Professor Jordan devotes 465 pages 
of vigorous, well-sustained argument. The zeal and earnestness with 
which he applies himself to his task are due to his belief that not only is 
modern society in a very bad way, but also that the remedies proposed 
by present-day sociology, social psychology, and political theory are cer- 
tain to make bad matters much worse. The root of social and political 
troubles lies, he thinks, in the false doctrine of subjective interest, the 
doctrine that society and the state have grown up to satisfy the demands 
and desires of individuals. In classical antiquity there was no tendency 
to identify portions or aspects of reality with individual life in the inti- 
mate way expressed in the relations of interest and privacy. For the 
Greeks, political organization meant simply the fitting together of the in- 
stitutions which human nature calls for and makes necessary. But in 
later antiquity and the Middle Ages, under the growing influence of reli- 
gion, ideas of the uniqueness of individuality and the privacy of human 
desire became dominant and have given direction to modern social and 
political theorizing. Interest is the ostensible principle on which modern 
practical life in all its departments is made to rest. “The modern state is 
the interest state; not in the sense that it undertakes to combine and har- 
monize the interests of individuality into a public purpose, but in the 
sense that it is a vast external store of values or goods from which the in- 
dividual is to derive his peculiar share” (p. 19). 

If we think that modern sociology or social psychology with their 
“scientific” approach and method are to correct this mistaken doctrine 
and rescue us from false psychology, ethical individualism, and political 
pluralism, we are, in the author’s opinion, doomed to disappointment. 
With reservations in favor of some ideas of Baldwin, Dewey, and Hob- 
house, he condemns these social sciences root and branch as quite worth- 
less and fit only for the rubbish heap. In adopting the postulates of nat- 
ural science they have dehumanized psychic facts and have been able to 
give a mental content to them only by an individualistic interpretation 
which leaves the real unity of social life out of question. This outcome is 
seen as inevitable. “The objective counterpart of the unique personality 
is an abstract metaphysical world stripped of its variety to the point of 
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sheer undifferentiated homogeneity, the numerical particular of repetitive 
process.” 

In his attack upon the principle of subjective consciousness and prom- 
inence which has been given it in modern practical philosophy the author 
is in line with contemporary tendency. Realists and behaviorists will 
eagerly agree that the identification of the mental with the subjective is 
“due to the error of supposing that what is mental must be inner and pri- 
vate, must have residence within the skin of the natural individual” (p. 
59). Also with his statement that the only consistent account is that 
which describes the facts of mind and will as objective without refer- 
ence to that quality of facts which is sometimes present, i.e., conscious- 
ness. But when we find out what he means by objective fact we realize 
that he does not belong in the main camp of present-day behaviorists. 
The objectively real is the rationally organized system: ‘The real is the 
harmony of fact with the end which through growth the fact becomes.” 
He takes for granted, he says, the doctrines of philosophical idealism as 
proved by the development of philosophic thought from Plato to Hegel 
and on to our own day. His debt to Bosanquet is obvious and acknowl- 
edged. But it would be a mistake to suppose that this book is merely a 
restatement of the social and political philosophy of The Philosophical 
Theory of the State. Professor Jordan has rethought the system in his 
own way and has achieved a formulation with elements of freshness, orig- 
inality, and power. Indeed, the speculative philosophy finds in him an 
able defender; he keeps an easy but firm hold of a conceptual system ad- 
mittedly difficult to expound, and in the actual exposition shows dialec- 
tical skill and versatility of expression. More than this, his constant ref- 
erences by way of illustration and application to pressing political and in- 
dustrial problems of the time will make his book salutary reading for 
those who have been convinced without much first-hand investigation 
that idealism is in its practical bearings, barren, bankrupt, and sterile. 

The mention of Bosanquet suggests the “general will” to which our 
author gives emphasis as a link between the fields of metaphysical prin- 
ciple and of social and political practice. Will he understands as the pro- 
pulsive tendency to order, to organization, in fact, and as such is a char- 
acter of all facts, whether mental or not. As such it makes no reference 
to the natural person, but nevertheless is the essence of individuality. 
Thus every “act of will” is the act of the general will whose aim is the 
mutualized system of means to the embodiment of ends which in the na- 
ture of the case are never private or particular. The same facts ordered 
slightly differently may principle all the different degrees of individual- 
ity from the natural person to the state. A social institution is a system 
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of objects organized with reference to the working out of a larger purpose 
in the mutual activities of persons. Through institutions, not the indi- 
vidualized will, which is unreal, but the individuated or corporate will, 
which is real, finds expression. Mind is just the synthetic purposiveness 
of institutionalized life. Institutions may be used reflexively and without 
understanding by individuals. But the completed act of will is distin- 
guishable into an inner private, conscious aspect and an overt, outside, 
substantial, common, sharable, objective, aspect. With the exception of 
the quality of consciousness, nothing essential to the individual will is not 
universally an aspect of objective will. So ideas are nobody’s private pos- 
session and as fact there is no idea that can be identified with a definite 
natural person except through an object which is mutual as respects all 
other persons. But if this is so the distinction between one mind and an- 
other is obliterated in all cases where it could have any meaning in terms 
other than blank subjective uniqueness which leaves uniqueness mean- 
ingless. 

The field which Professor Jordan chooses for the illustration and ap- 
plication of these philosophical principles is that of legal theory and prac- 
tice. He has read widely in this field and applies with assurance his fun- 
damental conceptions to difficult questions of law and legal procedure, 
particularly as pertaining to corporate organization in relation to prop- 
erty and contract. While the reviewer does not know enough about law 
or present problems of judicial procedure to make a very intelligent esti- 
mate, it would seem that the chief importance of the book lies in these 
concluding chapters. “Sociological jurisprudence,” the author holds, is 
predestined to failure until it learns to accept something as the principle 
of personality other than the natural person and his subjective or in- 
stinctive or social relations. This is what it tends to do, however, in the 
emphasis which it puts upon the conception of property as a social func- 
tion. But until it modifies its notion of personality, this is an interpreta- 
tion of social as subjective and in terms of property, and not of property 
in terms of social relation. Sociology must find its principle of objectivity 
outside the psychology of individuals, and the law must get beyond its 
old subjectivist assumption of the individual as the creator and holder of 
rights of property. 

The solution of the problem, as the author sees it, lies in a sound 
theory of personality as a corporate entity, an order or organization of 
fact in accordance with a definitely determinable principle. The ordinary 
legal fiction of corporation is a “monstrosity,” an “abortion of juristic 
thought,” a “fungus growth out of the development of procedure.” But 
when the law thus treats the corporation like the natural man it is merely 
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recognizing (albeit unconsciously and unintelligently) the corporative na- 
ture of individuality as the principle of the real. “The outstanding stages 
in the compendious whole of individuality are man, the incorporate in- 
stitution, and the state. And the progressional or growth character of 
their relation to each other is indicated by the organism at the lower end 
as the form which is just approaching ‘personality’ and the vague and 
nebulous ‘world-state,’ or ‘humanity,’ or ‘Kingdom of God’ to which the 
process approaches as the as yet only partially incorporate form. . 

The state as a moral agent is the ultimate corporation, just as the cor- 
porate body of an institution is the ultimate legal unit, the person” (p. 
302). 

Only the briefest mention can be made of the author’s conclusions re 
property and contract as legal institutions. Neither private property 
which the natural person must possess and use up in order to exist, nor 
public, i.e., collective property, which is subject to alternative use by in- 
dividuals, is of consequence as a principle of social order, in his opinion. 
There must be found a form of property which stands for full individual- 
ity. This is corporate property. Real property as personal is corporate 
property, the structure, the body, of the corporate person. It consists of 
those types of goods which persist as permanent instruments of social 
purpose. Such property implies real use by different persons in accord- 
ance with creative capacity and social function. Of contract, suffice it to 
say that if property is the static, contract is the dynamic, aspect of the 
social whole; it is the formative principle by which personalities objectify 
in a common end, the law by which individuals constitute themselves in- 
dividualities. 

A good case can be made out, I believe, for the philosophic view and 
the social theory which Professor Jordan champions, and he is successful 
in furnishing an able and (with important reservations) convincing de- 
fense. Intelligence does appear in more comprehensive and enduring 
forms than that of the natural human individual. Political and industrial 
institutions, in fact all the accumulating products of social culture, can be 
understood only as the objective expression or aspect of an intelligence 
which is universal, is cosmic, in its range and scope. Hence it follows, 
and this is the basic truth which seems of most value in the present work, 
that the individual who engages effectively in the institutional activities 
of society participates in a developing order or experience which is real not 
merely in the social but also in the universal and absolute sense. But the 
defect of the idealist social philosophy which weakens the force of the 
present author’s aggressive defense is its failure to take account of the 
opposition and irrationality in social experience, of the conflict between 
the personal-social interests of mankind and the underlying conditions, 
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physical and biological, of human existence, of the difference in aim and 
outlook between human individuals. If the immanent reason which finds 
expression in the unfolding social order worked as steadily and were as 
independent of the efforts and aspirations and inventions of “natural” 
individuals as he seems to think, it is hard to see how present civilization 
could have come to such a pass as to justify his diatribes against it. The 
present ills of a sick civilization he would apparently have us think are 
due to a mistaken emphasis placed in medieval and modern times upon 
“subjectivity.” But this cannot be seriously maintained. We shall not 
begin to understand our own or any other social situation until we recog- 
nize the importance of a factor which the author persistently belittles and 
derides: the uniqueness of individual personality. It is of course true (as 
he makes clear) that all individuals move in the same world of existing 
fact and share in the same system of intelligible meanings. But it is also 
true that each individual faces his own situation in the world of fact, out 
of which define themselves meaningful possibilities of adjustment, satis- 
faction, and achievement which are uniquely his and which can be veri- 
fied only through his own practical initiative. Society can advance only 
if it is able to avail itself of the creative powers of individuals. This 
means that it must afford scope and encouragement for individual insight 
and invention while at the same time protecting itself against what is ar- 
bitrary and ruthless in individual ambition. Professor Jordan says in his 
concluding pages that organized social activities must be controlled by 
the creative capacities of thought. He also says that free use must be 
made of experiment. But the thought to which he is referring is that of 
the organized deliberative body, and the experimentation is to take place 
in the realm of ideas rather than the field of action. Legislation, he holds, 
is essentially a process of speculative thought, of exploring in idea possi- 
bilities in the way of social ends and of the means to realize them. Grant- 
ed that it is, such collective deliberation would be incompetent to direct 
social development if it were not stimulated and guided by the original 
insights and inventions of individuals verified by their own practical ini- 
tiative and enterprise, and if it did not possess any organized instrumen- 
talities of its own for investigation and experimentation. Indeed, the ar- 
gument and appeal of the book as a whole is weakened by the constraint 
under which the author’s theoretical presuppositions place him of mini- 
mizing individual initiative and individual responsibility and of denying 
the importance of radical conflict in the social experience of man. 

The book is well printed, but contains no index; and there is an inex- 
cusable number of typographical errors. 

H. W. WrIcHT 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 
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HuMAN VALUES AND VeERITIES. By Henry Osborn Taylor. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Large 8vo. Pp. 282. Price, 8s. 6d. 
This work, by the well-known author of Thought and Expression in 

the Sixteenth Century, etc., adopts a peculiarly personal style. The chap- 

ter on philosophy is appropriately headed “ ‘My’ Philosophy.” The writ- 
er gives us his own personal reactions toward the achievements of man- 
kind in the divers avenues of human effort that correspond to the various 
faculties of the individual. Taken as a whole, the work is a forcible ser- 
mon on the text that the only reliable estimate of value is one that does 
justice to the whole nature of man, not to thought alone, and particularly 
not to discursive thought. As a general conclusion this is very sound; 
but the writer is more fluent and agreeable in his manner of statement 
than subtle in his criticism or startling in his originality. Only occasion- 
ally is he even arrestingly suggestive. The chapter on “Religion”’ is per- 
haps the best; but the author might with advantage have included a dis- 
cussion on the respective effects of a religious and of a purely agnostic or 
rationalistic teaching on the mind of an average child between the years 
of three and eight. Observant parents would probably say that a religious 
teaching is the more conducive to good health; and most men remain 
children all their lives. 

J. C. MEREDITH 


CIVILISATION. By Clive Bell. London: Chatto & Windus. 1928. 8vo. 

Pp. 257. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Clive Bell is well known as an art critic, and his general theory 
of painting has had a great influence. In this new book he attempts to 
cover a larger field. The evidence derived from the arts is, of course, much 
more valuable in estimating the quality of a civilization than any histori- 
cal records or scientific analysis; and the problem is clearly one of the 
most important in moral theory, for the “civilization” of which Mr. Bell 
writes is the moral ideal that is supposed to be accepted in Western Eu- 
rope. The book begins with an indication of the vagueness in the mean- 
ing of the term when statesman and journalist urged us to fight in the 
war for “civilization.” Mr. Bell shows that many of the “virtues” which 
are popularly supposed to be characteristic of civilization are quite com- 
mon in barbarism. He chooses as typical civilization fifth-century Athens, 
Renaissance Italy, and eighteenth-century France—thereby indicating 
the character of his own criterion of civilized life. Whatever the defect of 
that criterion—and it is obviously the result of a conventional education 
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in Great Britain—clearly a civilized man will have some “sense of val- 
ues,” resulting in a taste for fine products of art and a finesse in manners. 
Also, it is true, the civilized man will be above all the national man, but 
the skeptic and the critic, not the scientific dogmatist. “Essentially the 
civilized man is artificial.” That is true. 

But Mr. Bell’s criterion will not permit him to conceive a man civil- 
ized who has an impulse to social transformation in “reform” or “revo- 
lution.” And so his prejudices—the result, no doubt, of an education in 
an ancient university, still uncontaminated by students of the “lower or- 
ders”—make Mr. Bell give quite undue credit to tyrannies as instruments 
of culture. He says very truly that “to discredit a civilization it is not 
enough to show that it is based on slavery and injustice; you must show 
that liberty and justice would produce something better” (p. 227); and 
also “an enlightened democracy has yet to be heard of.” But there is a 
grave error in moral theory in the assumption that the ideal is not an 
ideal because no example of it can be found in history. Again Mr. Bell 
seems like most literary artists, to imagine that the reformer is a busy- 
body who wants to cut off the author’s wine. He does not allow for the 
possibility that the delight in transforming society from a tyranny or a 
plutocracy into a finer product of art may be an artistic delight. The true 
reformer is an artist. His “civilization” is a product of the imagination— 
not a copy of Athens or Florence or Paris. That he worries the compla- 
cent and doubts the excellence of the French eighteenth century does not 
prove him to be without a finer taste in personality than such savages as 
Louis XIV. Socrates was partially civilized; he did very well, considering 
his limitations; but we cannot accept his sketch as a finished picture. The 
value of such books as this of Mr. Bell’s, however, is very great, especial- 
ly for students of the moral sciences, because treatises have no life, and 
Mr. Bell’s book is alive. It should be read by all lecturers and students 


of ethics. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FALSEHCOD IN War Time. By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1928. 8vo. Pp. 192. Price, 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a very good summary account of the chief lies used by the press 
and the British government during the war. The lies used in other nations are 
not dealt with, although indications are given to show that they were as numer- 
ous and as reckless. There is no general conclusion, except the obvious state-. 
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ment that this is the nature of war. But the collection of facts will prove 
useful to show what actually is the practice of fraud during war. It is an inter- 
esting study of the moral degradation involved in all wars. 

C.D. B. 


Morat EXPERIENCE: AN OUTLINE oF EtHIcs For CLass TEACHING. By 
Henry Sturt. London: Watts & Co., 1928. Large 8vo. Pp. 334. Price, 
Ios. 6d. net. 

This is a popular treatise, in the best sense of both words. But it may prove 
misleading to teachers and students of ethics. It is less conventional and less 
abstract than the usual textbooks of ethics, for it begins with the problems of 
social life, and not until the end of his book does the author deal with the doc- 
trines of philosophers. The chapter on sin is good, although short. The discus- 
sion of war is clear, but, on the whole, misleading. The author is entirely and 
absolutely wrong in certain arguments. For example, he shows that moral vir- 
tues have been brought out by war, and he seems to believe that this excuses 
war—as if the virtue of endurance could excuse cancer. He believes that “the 
preparation for war is almost entirely good”; and the “almost” is little enough! 
Competition also is praised. The author therefore is not in the front rank for 


social perceptiveness. 
C.D. B. 


THe Lrperat State: AN Essay IN PoriticaL PHiLosopHy. By Thomas 
Whittaker. 2d ed., revised and partly rewritten. London: Watts & Co., 
1928. 8vo. Pp. 159. 

The first edition of this book was published in 1907, and the author says 
that events and ideas of twenty years have not changed his political principles. 
Mr. Whittaker’s political philosophy is informed by historical knowledge and 
by wide reading. His preface refers to the classical tradition. His book is use- 
ful as an indication of the survival of the older liberalism, not necessarily in a 
Liberal party, in England. But the material for modern political thought is to 
be found rather in the daily experience of contemporary life. In the treatment 
of what Mr. Whittaker calls socialism it would be difficult to find any relevance, 
especially as he allows the ancient phrasing to survive in his definition of so- 
cialism as “the actual conduct by a central government of all industrial opera- 
tions.” If that is socialism, then there are no socialists.- 

C.D. B. 


THe LeaGuE or Nations: A CHAPTER IN WorLD-Po.itics. By John Spencer 
Bassett. Foreword by James T. Shotwell. London: Longman’s, 1928. 
8vo. Pp. 428. Price, 15s. net. 

This will, no doubt, prove to be an interesting book for those who fail to 
see the League system in operation. It gives realistic details and, after a very 
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summary account of the Covenant and the League organization, it recounts 
the events connected with the League since its beginning in 1920. Probably 
the book will be useful to the general reader. The summary account of the 
Covenant may be a little misleading, especially as the actual functions of the 
Council do not seem to be clearly distinguished by the author from those of 
the Assembly. As for the assertion that the text of the Treaty is abstract, the 
author does not seem to be aware of the Phillimore draft nor of the experience 
of inter-ally war organizations. In recounting the historical events of the past 
few years, the author is picturesque. He tells us, on journalistic authority, that 
there were magnolias at Locarno and that Sir Austen Chamberlain carried a 
brown paper envelope. It may be true; the only question that arises in one’s 
mind is whether it is relevant. It is possible for the historian of picturesque 
detail to see nothing important. However, Professor Bassett’s book is probably 
intended to be of interest to the general reader. He makes no contribution to 
political philosophy or to the history of moral experience. His statesmen are 
schoolboys. However, the record of events is dated, and the summary is useful. 


C.D. B. 


Tue Unconscious In Action: Its INFLUENCE UPON EpucATION. By Bar- 
bara Low. Foreword by Professor T. P. Nunn. London: University of 
London Press, 1928. 8vo. Pp. 228. Price, 5s. net. 

This small book is a note on the value of psychoanalysis for parents and 
teachers. It shows how certain depths in the personality are usually neglected. 


It touches upon authority and discipline and upon the hindrances to thought 
from emotional processes. Finally, there is a criticism of the Montessori sys- 
tem, of the self-government method in school, and of mental tests. Miss Low 
is already known as an able writer on psychoanalysis, and in this little book 
she certainly gives us many valuable indications drawn from modern psychol- 
ogy for use in the education of children. The criticism of mental tests is valu- 
able, since mental tests have become a sort of educational fetish. 


C.D.B. 


Kant’s CRITIQUE OF TELEOLOGICAL JUDGMENT. Translated with introduction, 
notes and index, by J. C. Meredith, Judge of the High Court, Irish Free 
State. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 8vo. Pp. 208. Price, 12s. 6d. net. 
The introductory essays in this new edition of Kant’s work are cleverly 

written and pointed. There is none of the traditional jargon of metaphysics; 

for the author has a very vivid sense of the realities of which Kant wrote. 

The volume completes the new translation of Kant’s Critique of Judgment, of 

which the first part, on the Aesthetic Judgment, was published in 1911. The 

problem of moral values is very well analyzed in the introductory essays to this 
new volume, which makes therefore a valuable contribution to ethics. It will 


correct the present tendency to concentrate upon psychology. 
C.D. B. 
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THE Lire or Hastincs RasHDALL. By P. E. Matheson. London: Humphrey 

Milford, Oxford University Press, 1928. Pp. 267. Price, 18s. net. 

The main appeal of this “Life” is to theologians, churchmen, and those in- 
terested in recent Anglican controversies. To these it will come as a welcome 
and endearing memento of a fine churchman. But those primarily interested in 
The Theory of Good and Evil will not find much beyond C. C. J. Webb’s short 
chapter (10 pages) on “Rashdall as Philosopher and Theologian.” A some- 
what jerky chronological treatment states rather than presents the charm of 


Rashdall’s personality. 
E. F. METTRICK 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE Law: A Stupy OF »HE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
By W. A. Robson. London: Macmillan, 1928. Large 8vo. Pp. 346. 
Price, 12s. 6d. net. 

This is a most valuable and important treatise on “real politics.” It is a 
refutation of the old fiction that there is a separation of the “powers” in Great 
Britain or the United States and also of the fiction that there is no “administra- 
tive justice” in Great Britain. But the most important feature in the book is 
its candid analysis of facts. The state has undertaken new functions, which 
have made it necessary to reinforce the incentive in certain particulars. Again 
Mr. Robson analyzes “the judicial mind,” and he shows how modern institu- 
tions have been affected by new conceptions of social welfare. The principles 
at work are ethical; and the study of such books as these will do more to illumi- 
nate the teaching of social ethics than many commentaries upon “free will” and 
“the good.” Impartiality, for example, is fundamental in deciding a moral is- 
sue; but in practice is there such a thing as impartiality? There are many new 
judicial tribunals of a “private” character, such as committees of clubs, which 
are socially important. Finally, there is the difficulty that the administrative 
officers who, under modern acts, are given judicial power may not be com- 
petent as judges. The whole book is full of important ethical problems and 


suggestive ideas. 
C.D. B. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF Spinoza. Translated and edited by A. Wolf. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1928. 8vo. Price, 15s. net. 

This correspondence consists of eighty-six letters, about fifty written by 
Spinoza, and the remainder to him. His chief correspondent is Henry Olden- 
burg, secretary of the Royal Society. In letter No. 30 we come across the 
earliest mention of the Tractatus Theologico Politicus—that higher criticism 
of the Bible born before its time. Just then (1665) there is a break of 10 years, 
and the rest of the correspondence with Oldenburg is taken up with discussion 
of that famous treatise. There is further criticism thereof in letters from Vel- 
thuysen to Ostens (No. 42), from Spinoza to Ostens (No. 43), from Steno 
(No. 67a), from Burgh (No. 67), and from Spinoza to Burgh (No. 76). Letter 
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No. 58 to G. H. Schuller, a young doctor, who was with Spinoza at his death, 
is concerned with free will or free and compelled necessity, as Spinoza puts it. 
The next letter to Schuller (No. 64), and the four letters to Tschirnhans (Nos. 
60, 66, 81, and 83) are important to students of the Ethics. The letter about 
the Infinite referred to in No. 81 seems to be No. 12, to L. Meyer. The corre- 
spondence with that honest grain broker, Van Blyenbergh, is delightful; that 
with Mr. Hugo Boxel, who held that “there are ghosts of all kinds, but pos- 
sibly none of the female sex,” drew a smile from the ever serious B.D.S. 

Mr. Wolf’s work is admirable, see especially his annotations in letters 2 


and 64. 


J. C. MEREDITH 


A CATHOLIC View oF Ho.ism. By Monsignor Kolbe. Foreword by Right Hon. 
General Smuts. London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. Pp. 67. Price, 2s. 
6d. net. 

This essay originally appeared as a series of articles in the weekly press of 
Cape Town. It contains a few snapshots of holism, but for the most part it is 
devoted to considering, “not what General Smuts has expressly put forward as 
his theory, but what the Catholic student should have in his own mind while 
studying that theory.” The transcendent spiritual nature of the angels and of 
the kingdom of grace would appear to be the more importani of the matters to 
be kept in mind. Monsignor Kolbe contends, quite fairly, that the central idea 
of holism is an old Aristotelian idea in a new garb. It might with equal fairness 
be contended that there is not much difference between that idea and Kant’s 
“intrinsic finality.” The pages which Monsignor Kolbe devotes to showing 
that the biological unit is not “the cell,” but “a continuous mass of protoplasm,” 
are the best in the essay; but those devoted to a criticism of the theory of rela- 
tivity do not suggest any grasp of the subject. Einstein is not to be disposed of 


by cheap jibes. 
J. C. MEREDITH 


THE CoNnQueEsT OF ILLusIoN. By J. J. van der Leeuw. London and New York: 

Knopf, 1928. Pp. 234. Price, ros. 6d. 

All academic philosophy is wrong; philosophers and wayfaring men alike 
wander in error. They erroneously conceive “space and time and the rich va- 
riety of sense quantities to be independent realities existing outside me.’’ The 
solipsists too are in error, for they deny the real world. Only those are right 
who recognize the fundamental illusion of assuming that our world is the world, 
and that somehow from that “conquest of illusion” build up a mystic, intuition- 
ist farrago where all the problems of philosophy are short-circuited and where 
they glory in a celestial vision of freedom, love, justice, and immortality here 
and now. Doubtless many enjoy such entrancing vagueness and such a sense of 
wisdom; the rest will do well to keep their ros. 6d. in their pockets. 

E. F. METTRICK 
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Mora EXPERIENCE: AN OUTLINE oF ETHICS FOR CLass TEACHING. By 
Henry Sturt. London: Watts & Co., 1928. Pp. 335. Price, ros. 6d. 
Moral judgment pronounces something to be intrinsically valuable, and 

this has a very definite meaning for man, which is enough, since for man there 

cannot be anything ulterior to mankind. And things judged of intrinsic value 
can be organized: so too can the state and all the institutions which favor the 
growth of moral qualities in men. In fact, morality is the living together in 
community, and progress in morality depends on the establishment of deliberate 
contrivances for improving the conditions of human life. The will to such im- 
provements is chiefly found in a “truly democratic community.” Conversely, 
we might in a practical spirit consider what human qualities are most fit for 
such a life. Here lies the most valuable part of this book, which is devised to 
teach us to manage men and arrange our own lives. It is a welcome if some- 
what inadequate return to the Aristotelian intimacy of statesmanship and mor- 
ality. But it is a poor textbook, and would have been better written simply as a 
wider exposition of the author’s excellent little essay, Human Value (1923). 


E. F. METTRICK 


THE Unique Status or MAn. By Herbert Wildon Carr. London and New 

York: Macmillan & Co., 1928. Pp. 216. Price, 8s. 6d. 

Though the author hardly makes clear his theme, or even follows one 
theme consecutively, this book is worth careful attention. The real aim is to 
show how the free-will problem arose, changed in form under the influence of 
seventeenth-century physics, and found in recent times, as Professor Carr 
maintains, a definite solution. 

The theory of relativity has disposed alike of the Newtonian conception 
of space and time and of the nineteenth-century conception of matter. Reality 
is relative to the observer, and materiality to the kind of activity. Moreover, 
on the Bergsonian view of evolution as creative, the original and essentially 
free activity has produced both mind and matter as the conditions of its own 
efficiency. Hence the problem of freedom is no longer the vain pitting of an 
epiphenomenal mind against a real world of matter wholly governed by causal 
laws; that “real world of matter” has been banished to limbo, and freedom is 
the activity of creative mind which “acquires efficiency by materializing.” 

But even if the “life force” is free, and even if reality is essentially “mon- 
adic,” does this prove that man has a unique status? We think not. And one 
thing we must note: the author, building on Hegel’s “positive freedom,” has 
radically changed the problem of freedom before he has “solved” it. 


E. F. METTRICK 


Tue MIsBEHAviorIsTs. By Harvey Wickham. New York: Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, 1928. Pp. 294. Price, $3.50. 
A rapid-fire and highly unsystematic criticism of “the modern temper,” 
the temper which, it is said, “seeks to do away with the romantic ideal of a 
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world well lost for love and with the classic ideal of austere dignity.” The 
criticism is of several of the best sellers of the day: Browne, Dorsey, Durant, 
Freud, Watson, Wiggam. The method is a satirical display of inconsistencies 
and an implicit appeal to inherited sentiments. The object seems to be to free 
men from the lure of scientific sophists so that they may, and will, reaffirm 
faith in God and freedom of the will. The ethical norms appealed to are of the 


type referred to by Socrates as unworthy of man. 
T.V.S. 


CutturE. By G. Elliott Smith, Bronislaw Malinowski, Herbert J. Spinden, 
and Alexander Goldenweiser. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1927. 
Pp. 106. Price, $1.00. 

In an opening essay, Professor Smith defends the opinion that independ- 
ent invention has played little part in the development of culture and that 
Egypt has been a primary source of diffusion. The two following essays attack, 
respectively, Professor Smith’s principles and his selection of facts. In a short 
but able concluding essay, Professor Goldenweiser shows that the point at 
issue has not been clearly stated, that consequently much of the argument 
has been wasted, and that no single answer to the question involved is possible. 


CHARNER M. PERRY 


Tue Creative East. By J. W. T. Mason. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1928. Pp. 144. 

Published in “The Wisdom of the East Series,’”’ this small volume evalu- 
ates the civilizations of India, China, and Japan with reference to “creative 
freedom.” Self-fulfilment is taken as the goal of creative freedom; and spir- 
itual, aesthetic, and utilitarian activities are here taken as the three factors in 
self-fulfilment. India is taken as emphasizing the first factor to the neglect of 
the other two, particularly of the utilitarian; China is taken as emphasizing 
the aesthetic; and Japan is thought to exemplify all three in promising fashion. 


The treatment of all is tolerant and urbane. 
rT: V2’: 


Tue Soctat PuiLosopHy or WILLIAM Morris. By Anna A. von Helmholtz- 
Phelan. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1927. Pp. 
207. Price, $3.50. 

A spirited and highly sympathetic account of William Morris’ social 
philosophy. The first part deals with the formative factors in his social per- 
sonality; the second, with the history of Morris’ socialism; and the third, with 
a critical exposition of his social ideals as such. The réle of art in leading him 
through a democratic awakening into organized socialism, and then in coloring 
the ideals for which he worked, is emphasized. The volume is an attractive in- 


stance of the book-maker’s art. 
r¥s: 
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MopeErRN YOUTH AND MARRIAGE. By Henry Neumann. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-148. Price, $1.50. 

This is not so much a reply to, as a plea against, contemporary emphasis, 
notably that of Judge Ben B. Lindsey, upon sex freedom. The so-called “com- 
panionate marriage” is not here regarded as being a promising line in which 
to move for readjustment. There is no desire here voiced for a return to the 
marital rigor of more difficult divorce; but there is fear of our going farther in 
the other direction than we have already gone. The author thinks that current 
estimates of extra-marital sex contacts among the young are too high, but he is 
concerned with the seriousness of the present situation at whatever minimum 
it may be estimated. His sole reliance seems to be upon “education,” especially 
of the ethical sort that will redignify traditional marriage and revivify the 
virtues in disposition that were supposed to make it successful and happy. The 
temper of the treatise is tolerant and high-minded; but it is doubtful whether 
the author has done justice to the reconstruction of marriage indicated by the 
gradual economic emancipation and education of women, the lessened lure of 
an increasing population, and the easier availability of venereal prophylaxis. 

¢ | a 
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